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Fifty Contemporary One-Act Plays 














Edited by Frank SHAY and Pierre Lovinc 

This volume contains FIFTY REPRESENTATIVE ONE-ACT Pays 
of the MODERN THEATRE, chosen from the dramatic works of conte. 
porary writers all over the world and is the second volume in the Steger, 
Kidd Dramatic Anthologies, the first being European Theories of 
Drama, by Barrett H. Clark, which has been so enthusiastically receives 

The editors have scrupulously sifted countless plays and have selecte/ 
the best available in English. One-half the plays have never before bes 
published in book form; thirty-one are no longer available in any othe 
edition. 

The work satisfies a long-felt want for a handy collection of the choicey 
plays produced by the art theatres all over the world. It is a compley 
repertory for a little theatre, a volume for the study of the modern dram 


a representative collection,of the world's best short plays. 

Vew York Tribune—A compte repertory for the little theatre is contained in ths 
excellent collection of one-act plays. The work is a pioneer in its field. No othe 
‘anthology shows so clearly what is being done in this particular dramatic form gf 
over the world. 


Large 8vo., 585 pages. Net $s0 


The Provincetown Plays 
Edited by Georce CRAM Cook and Frank SHAY 
With a foreword by Hutchins Hapgood 


Containing the ten best plays produced by the Provincetown Players, 
Every author, with one exception, has a book or more to his credit 
Several are at the top of their profession. 
THE CONTENTS ARE 
“THE WIDOW’S VEIL,” Alice Rostetter. “NIGHT,” James Oppenheim. “SUP 
PRESSED DESIRES,” George Cram Cook and Susan Glaspell. ‘BOUND EAST 
FOR CARDIFF,” Eugene O'Neill. “ARIA DA CAPO,” Edna St. Vincent Millay 
“STRING OF THE SAMISEN,” Rita Wellman. “NOT SMART,” Wilbur D 
Steele. “THE ANGEI, INTRUDES,” Floyd Dell. “ENEMIES,” Hutchins Ha 
good and Neith Boyce. “COCAINE,” Pendleton King. 
SUN, New York—Tense and vivid little dramas. 
12mo., silk cloth. Net $2.90 


THREE PLAYS 
“Madretta”, “At the Shrine’, “Addio” 


By Stark YOUNG 


Through all three of these plays runs the variation on the theme of love 
and tragic renunciation. The theme in one form occurs in “Madretta,” 
where a Creole girl and her lover and her American husband are the 
actors in a swift tragedy. It is the major idea of “At the Shrine,” i 
which a priest comes to ask the woman, Ann, to give up his nephew it 
order that he may marry and lead another life. And in “Addio,” Tom, 
the organ-man, comes into the little restaurant in the Old French Quarter 
of New Orleans, looking for Susa, the girl that he had loved in Italy; and 
the restaurant keeper and Harry, Susa’s new lover, make the other two 


people in the meeting 
MADRETTA”™ was pt ced at the Northampton Theatre, and the Carnegie Inst 
tute of Tecl vlog Vpn ’ } n frequently acted b Little | 
AT THE SHRINE” was published serially in the Theatre Art 
Magazine 


Handsomely bound. 12mo0. Silk cloth. Net $1.35 





Send for Complete Domestic Catalogue 





STEWART KIDD, PUBLISHERS 
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THE THEATRE GUILD 


announces 
the opening of its subscription books for the coming season 


Excellent locations are still available 
for the second week of each produc- 
tion in all classes of membership! 


Subscription rates with all Guild privileges are as follows: 


CLASS A--$15.00 for one orchestra seat, at each of the six productions. 

CLASS B--$12.00 for one seat in the first or second row in the balcony, at 
each of the six productions. 

CLASS C---$9.00 for one seat in the remainder of the balcony, at each of the 
six productions. 


Sustaining Membership---$100.00 for one box, seating five, at eaeh of the six 
productions. 


A descriptive brochure giving full details of the advantages 
of Guild membership will be mailed upon application to 


THE MEMBERSHIP SECRETARY 


Garrick Theatre 63 West 35th Street New York 
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TWENTY-FIVE COMPLETE SETS LEFT 





with articles, plays and sketches by 

















GORDON CRAIG ROBERT E. JONES 
LEE SIMONSON GILBERT CANNAN 
W. B. YEATS STARK YOUNG 
WALTER PRICHARD EATON JOHN DRINKWATER 
SUSAN GLASPELL ARTHUR HOPKINS 
EUGENE O’NEILL ROLLO PETERS 

SAM HUME ZOE AKINS 


Volumes I-IV (complete), $20.00; Volume II, $3.00; Volume 

IV, $4.00. (Volumes I and III sold only with complete sets. ) 

Special: Volumes I-IV bound $25.00. Write for prices on 
single back numbers. 


THEATRE ARTS MONOGRAPH NO. 1 
On Building a Theatre ‘ ‘ ; ‘ by Irving Pichel 
$1.50 and postage 
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Eugene O'Neill, author of The Emperor Jones 
and Beyond the Horizon, and one of the founders 
of the Provincetown Players. (Photograph by 
Mary Dale Clarke Studio 
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BROADWAY BOWS TO BY-WAYS 


BY KENNETH MACGOWAN 


BETTER season than last—which was itself the 

best season the New York theatre had ever known 

—reached its climax in the almost perfect produc- 
tion and the extraordinary financial success of a very mov- 
ing and very beautiful play, Liliom. ‘More than that, in 
this play, added to The Emperor Jones, it gave what I 
cannot help thinking is a definite and trusty indication of 
what our future seasons are more and more to bring forth. 
Franz Molnar’s play was written ten years ago; it was 
produced with no great success upon the Continent and 
failed lamentably to please either the British public or its 
critics when given to London in an adapted form during the 
past year. It wins the warmest response now and in 
America, because our audiences are free of set ideas as to 
the strict formulas of drama, and eager for plays that re- 
lease with new, fresh vividness the thing in human beings 
which we are still constrained to call the soul. It begins 
in reality; it adds warm color and free movement; and it 
leaps up beyond these to a truth that seldom slips into our 
playhouse when we are intent on those three- and four-act 
distortions which we call realism, naturalism, the exact 
reproduction of life. 

In structure Liliom looks forward—or backward, if you 
care to remember that Moliére and Shakespeare never 
bothered their heads over the technique that is so indus- 
triously taught to young dramatic hopefuls in our colleges. 
It is a play of eight scenes. One of the scenes is in heaven. 
One brings us back to earth with a man who has known 
the fires of purgatory. Until Liliom reaches heaven, it 
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might be said to apply, in the true sense, the methods of 
realism. Without an ounce of theatrical contrivance, it 
shows us half a dozen people from a cheap little amuse. 
ment park in Budapest. There is Liliom himself, rough. 
neck, barker for Mrs. Muskat’s merry-go-round, artist jn 
his own line, incapable in any other. He falls in love with 
a servant girl, and she with him. They live together in 
that state of mutual inexpressiveness which is not an un 
common fact in much higher circles of life. When Liliom’s 
inability to express his emotions reaches its climax, when 
his poverty and shiftlessness prey upon the girl and bring 


tears, he beats her. To understand this, we must follow 
Liliom to heaven. The excuse is an attempted robbery 
in which he takes part in order to make money for the care 
of the approaching child. A suicide, he enters the sort of 
heavenly police court which he had been used to on earth. 
“For the rich, fine music and angels. For us—nothing 
but justice.” The magistrate sends him for sixteen years 
into the cleansing flames. Then he is to go back to earth 
and to have the opportunity of winning salvation by one 
good deed. He returns to earth, chaperoned by the two 
heavenly policemen who had taken him from his death 
bed. He sees his wife living in the hard-won contentment 
of the poor. He offers his child a gift. It is a star that 
he has stolen from heaven. The mother warns her against 
taking anything from a tramp; he might have stolen it. 
The child orders him off. Desperate, inarticulate, mad- 
dened by his aching love, he slaps the girl’s hand, hard. 
Wonderingly she turns to her mother. “Did anyone ever 
slap you, hard, and yet you couldn’t feel it at all, mother?” 
Yes, the woman had known such blows, blows that she 
could not feel. 

Here is a play that ends in poignant pathos, that ranges 
human character and that brings observation and wit to 
its aid. It gave the Theatre Guild the finest opportunity 
that this art theatre has yet enjoyed to wed all the qualities 
of modern production in a worthy play. The Guild rose 
magnificently to its opportunity. The cast was nearly per- 
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fect. Dudley Digges, Edgar Stehli, Helen Westley, Henry 
Travers, Philip Wood, and Hortense Alden contributed 
admirable little studies of minor characters. The two 
principal figures were played with great illusion and feeling 
by Joseph Schildkraut and Eva Le Gallienne. Outwardly 
Schildkraut’s work was a triumph in virtuosity. Miss Le 
Gallienne drove deeper and achieved more of inner imper- 
sonation. The play was most excellently directed by Frank 
Reicher. 

To a modern audience, eager for free-ranging and signifi- 
cant drama, filled with both the truth and the verve of life, 


Lee Simonson’s settings completed the perfection of Liliom. 
He has done no better work than this. No one this season 
has done anything half so good, so complete, so sufficient. 


II. 


In Mary Stuart the author of Abraham Lincoln has writ- 
ten a play that curiously disappoints. Its hour and a half 
of continuous drama makes it either a one-act play of un- 
usual and sustained power or else another piece that looks 
forward—or back to the Greeks—in the search for new 
forms of expression in the theatre. Whatever the truth 
about the mysterious and maligned Queen of Scots may be, 
John Drinkwater has written nobly of her and built a tense 
drama around the murder of Riccio by Darnley. He writes 
here almost the ideal dialog for the future play of high 
emotion and romantic color. It is the King’s English, the 
English of the King James’ version, strong, simple and vivid. 
At times it is too close-packed with meaning for the hur- 
ried and obtuse theatre; but it is great and beautiful dialog 
for all that. 

The disappointment in Mary Stuart lies in the prolog 
with which Drinkwater has chosen to lengthen but cer- 
tainly not to clarify his play. The prolog sets two men 
talking about the mendge a trois which the wife of one of 
them threatens to set up. The argument that a woman 
may hold a love great enough for two is not necessarily to 
be denied. But it has no application to this Mary Stuart, 
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who in Drinkwater’s play shows merely physical passion 
for three thoroughly unworthy rivals. There is nothing 
in this Mary to indicate that she was really the great lover 
that the prolog dubs her. Drinkwater’s own reason for 
the tedious and inapropos introduction is that such a woman 
as Mary might have instructed the young husband. Dra. 
matically that is beside the point. Dramatically also, the 
prolog suffers from a prolixity and a restatement of idea 
and emotion which would benefit the drama that follows. 

Mixed in merit as Mary Stuart proves, it served to dis. 
play in sudden brilliance one of the finest acting talents in 
America. The Mary of Clare Eames is one of those 
sharp and startling flashes of personality joined to tech. 
nique which are rare in any theatre. Rarer still, the per. 
sonality has something of clear and dominating decision 
about it which almost all of our feminine players lack. Miss 
Eames’s playing has that distinction, that imperious com. 
mand, which we associate with a few of our greatest play. 
ers, with Irving and with Mansfield. From a cast that iy 
something more than adequate, Frank Reicher’s Riccio 
stood out. 

Ill. 

The American theatre with its long runs has never been 
an easy and sufficient home for Margaret Anglin. She has 
needed the activity, variety and executive work of a reper- 
tory theatre. Instead she has compromised upon putting 
on a popular play every year or so, ‘and then dashing of 
to California in the summer to mount a Greek tragedy in 
the open air theatre at Berkeley, or joining with the New 
York Oratorio Society of Walter Damrosch in a bastard 
performance of Euripides just off Broadway. This spring 
she revamped one of her California productions, Iphigenia 
in Aulis, in conjunction with Damrosch’s organization, and 
also reproduced for New York audiences the Emile Mo- 
reau tragedy The Trial of Joan of Arc, which she first act 
ed in San Francisco last summer. In addition she called in 
Maurice Browne to be associated with her in the direction 
of the plays. 
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The Trial of Joan of Arc is a curious mixture. The 
second act is high and true drama made from the actual 
questions and answers at the trial of this amazing maid 
four centuries ago. The rest is cheap French fustian of 
the Sardou pattern, with the English viceroy pictured as 
in love with Joan and attempting to rescue her by flight. 
Miss Anglin appeared only in the second and third acts. 
In the second act she played powerfully, but to me rather 
uninterestingly, in the familiar fashion that won her the 
title of “emotional” actress. In the trial scene, however, 
she accomplished almost a miracle of impersonation. In 
figure, gesture, turn of the head, intonation, she managed 
to convey an intensely moving illusion of the quick and 
up-borne confidence of a girl facing evil accusers with only 
faith as her aid. The scene profited greatly from Browne’s 
admirable handling of the crowd of persecuting judges. 

In Iphigenia in Aulis, with Miss Anglin playing Clytem- 
nestra, the interest shifted from Euripides and his rather 
disappointing drama to Maurice Browne’s lively and imagi- 
native direction of the chorus and the supernumeraries and 
to the atrocious and impertinent intercessions of Damrosch 
and his orchestra. Under very difficult conditions of pro- 
duction, Browne managed to instill a great deal of vitality 
into the movement of the figures of the drama. He made 
his chorus, as in Medea, a unity derived from individual 
dramatic movement and individual dialog. 


IV. 


The Theatre Guild scored a popular success and furnish- 
ed also an evening of intelligent amusement in its produc- 
tion of Mr. Pim Passes By. This comedy of A. A. Milne, 
the English humorist, is gossamer in plot. The whole of 
the action and the excuse for the characterization depend 
on the entrance into a well-behaved English country house 
of a maundering old man who accidentally gives the im- 
pression that he has just met the wife’s first husband, who 
is supposed to be dead, when as a matter of fact it was a 
different man altogether. The consequences of the news— 
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the revelation to the wife of attitudes in her husband that 
she had somehow never suspected, and the humorous and 
satiric exposition of character which this entails—are al] 
the more amusing because of the unreality of the cause from 
which they spring. Mr. Pim is a deft and genial comedy 
that carries criticism for almost all the characters involved, 
It was not thus with the vacuous drawing room comedies 
of England ten years ago. 

The Guild brought in outsiders—as is its habit—to play 
two of the important parts. It found in Phyllis Povah an. 
other fresh and talented young actress to add to the long 
list, headed by Margola Gilmore, which the past few sea. 
sons have brought to our stage. Better still, in Laura 
Hope Crews it rediscovered, for the part of the wife, a 
player who is perhaps our most subtle and skilful comedien. 
ne. Dudley Digges played the husband with much techni- 
cal skill but proved far too acidulous in temperament 
for a part that becomes easily unsympathetic. When the play 
was sent uptown to a leased theatre to make room for Liliom, 
Kenneth Douglas, who replaced Digges, demonstrated how 
important type may be in the casting of comedy. 

V. 

It is seldom that we see anything approaching the best 
of French drama upon our stage. Charles Frohman 
brought us Rostand, Lavedan, Mirbeau, and a great deal 
of Bernstein, but never Porto-Riche or Hervieu. Since 
his death we have seldom had anything at all of real merit. 
It is now by way of experimental matinees that Porto- 
Riche’s best drama, and perhaps the best work of any French 
playwright of the conventional school, L’ Amoureuse, has 
reached Broadway. This bitter comedy of the slavery of 
a scientist to a woman who loves him only too well was 
first adapted to an American locale under the name of The 
Tyranny of Love and later acted as an evening bill with 
the scene restored to Paris. In the two versions, the casts 
varied considerably, only Estelle Winwood, as the wife, 
carrying through both versions her high-wrought and neu- 
rotic picture of an amourous woman. In the later version 
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Charles Cherry bettered Cyril Keightly’s impersonation of 
the husband, and, Brandon Tynan improved upon Georges 
Flateau’s family friend. 


VI. 


With special matinees permitting the production of plays 
of limited appeal and revivals becoming more and more 
frequent, Broadway slowly takes on as a whole some of the 
characteristics—though all too few—of the repertory the- 
atre. By grace of the popularity of stars, we have had 
new glimpses this season of Edward Sheldon’s warm and 
colorful if not very deep play, Romance, as well as Hartley 
Manners’ outmoded and trivial contrivance, Peg o’ My 
Heart. The latter showed, at least, the great progress in 
technique which Laurette Taylor has made since she first 
played Peg. Romance recalled in Doris Keane a figure of 
the most curious and pungent beauty. Vocally it was an ex- 
cellent performance; as pantomime, it has hardly been ex- 
celled in this generation. The Neighborhood Playhouse 
and a group of actors working under the rather ambitious 
title of the New York Repertory Theatre brought back 
two other familiar plays, Arnold Bennett’s unconventional 
comedy of the artist who pretended to be dead, The Great 
Adventure, and one of the few outstanding plays written 
in English in the past four centuries, Synge’s Playboy of 
the Western World. The performance of the Bennett 
play was adequate; the performance of the Synge, quite 
as good, it seemed to me, as that given by the Irish Players 
eight years ago. Thomas Mitchell’s Playboy and good 
direction brought out the touch of the eternal soil which 
makes this comedy what it is. By reviving John Ferguson 
with Dudley Digges repeating his extraordinarily fine per- 
formance of the coward, the Theatre Guild took at least 
one step, if a very late one, towards establishing itself as 
a repertory theatre. 


VII. 


From The Mob to the fantastic, witty-wise “legend”’ of 
how comedy came into the world and how it prospered, 
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which Dion Calthrop and Granville Barker have called The 
Harlequinade; and from that pleasant artificiality to The 
Royal Fandango, a Spanish ballet, is a long road for any 
theatre. For the Neighborhood Playhouse it has been an 
easy road, however, and a very delightful one. They acted 
The Harlequinade with considerable skill, and got a great 
deal of fun out of the scene in the Bronx Art Theatre of 
the future, where there are no players and the acting is left 
to the scenery and the lights. The Royal Fandango has 
jolly and spirited music by Gustavo Morales and excellent 
color and costumes by Ernest de Weerth. But its chief dis. 
tinction and its splendid distinction lay in the superb and 
vigorous art of the Festival Dancers, who have contributed 
so much that is really unique to the little playhouse down 
in East Grand street. 


VIII. 


The modest group which first gave Eugene O'Neill ex 
pression in the theatre, the Provincetown Players, have 
rounded off an exceptional season—exceptional not alone 
for them, but for any playhouse in America. They began 
with The Emperor Jones and Diff’rent and won such a large 
public with these that they found it necessary to increase 
the number of performances given each play and finally to 
export the productions to far Broadway. They were for- 
tunate to be able to follow this success with two plays by 
other directors in the organization which more than satis- 
fied their special audience. The most successful was The 
Spring by George Cram Cook. This drama of psychical 
research weds theory upon unconscious and supernatural 
phenomena with a rather violent and melodramatic per- 
sonal story springing out of it. The author has not only 
presented a most interesting hody of speculation upon those 
things in heaven and earth that Horatio’s philosophy fails 
to dream of; he has orientated them most skilfully for the 
purposes of the plot by means of an opening scene in 1813, 
close to the same spot by the Mississippi where the action 
of the six succeeding episodes of the play proper take place. 
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There is, both in the method of the play and its substance, 
a very interesting and suggestive hint of the possibilities of 
developing dramatic themes for our future theatre. The 
Provincetown Players acted The Spring rather better than 
anything they attempted this season except The Emperor 
Jones. 

Susan Glaspell’s Jnheritors compares curiously with her 
husband’s The Spring. It is laid in the same Blackhawk 
country. It utilizes a prolog in an earlier day. Its idiom 
of expression seems almost the same. And in its story 
of how the people of a Western university met and suffered 
from the black reaction that has spread over the United 
States since the war, there is the same radical courage that 
Cook displays in his handling of the psychic. It does not 
seem, however, so moving, fine as it is in many respects. 

From the success of this year, the Provincetown Players 
plan to go on to the building of a new theatre along dis- 
tinctly original and advanced lines. In stage and audi- 
torium they will demonstrate the same forward-looking at- 
titude toward production which they have shown in mak- 
ing an opening for the playwright their primary work. 
Thus they round off a singularly heartening season with the 
promise of creating, at least in embryo, a sound and ad- 
venturous repertory theatre for New York. 





The drawing of the Arena Goldoni, on the cover, is by G. Nelson 
and is reproduced from A Living Theatre, the prospectus of Gordon 
Craig’s School of the Theatre, which occupied that building in Flor- 
ence. The Arena Goldoni was built in 1818. 
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THE VOICE IN THE THEATRE 
BY STARK YOUNG 


F the psychology of our day has stressed anything jt 
is the fact that the life of the mind rests on histori. 
cally ancient processes, on the constituted matter of 

the universe. ‘That is to say we are grown out of and into 
Nature; we are a part of its texture, of its tissue even; and 
what we call ourselves is only the little conscious point at 
which we connect with the whole; and through which we 
enter on a conception of the whole. The life of the mind 
has the same relation to Nature as the fragrance of a flower 
has to the earth; our consciousness is the light fragrance of 
a flower, but this fragrance is the odor of reality. It is 
only through all this accumulated history that is in us, the 
remembering organisms, the unforgetting cells and growths, 
that we share in the life of the world. And only through 
the exploitation and use of this sharing can we express for 
the rest of the whole the living part of it that we are. 

That is to say that art depends first of all on the life 
of the body, that body which is at the same time the an- 
cient storehouse of the forms and pulses and directions of 
a whole; and yet is its feeling organ, its every moment's 
intimate perceiving. In the art of the theatre, then, to 
throw away such an avenue as is the sense of sound is short- 
sighted and suicidal. It is a way of limiting the expression 
of life, of forgetting the necessary earth, of telling lies. 
And in our theatre it is a fact that sound is almost a tor- 
gotten thing. The voice is used in our theatre almost 
entirely as an articulate medium. But a part of every 
truth is its inarticulateness; all the half-conscious elements, 
delicate implications, the radiant and shadowy emanations, 
that make up every human truth and that words can never 
express. And sound itself has significance. The articu- 
late meaning of the word pain is a symbolistic accident; the 
sound of it goes vaguely but farther in. Regardless of 
word-concepts the mere voice is another medium to express 
the ancient and imminent life that lives itself in us. 
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THE VOICE IN THE THEATRE 


Everyone knows the part a dramatist’s sound takes in 
his complete effect. Shakespeare obviously is always rec- 
ognized first of all by the ear. Ve-y much of Galsworthy’s 
failure to convince me, I think, lies in the abandoned 
drought of his music. And I believe that one of the ob- 
stacles in Ibsen’s progress with us, something that makes 
his work seem dry and dutiful and Euclidian, is the sterile 
sound of the acting translation; a humble ear would take 
Mrs. Alving for Madam President calling the ladies to 
order and stating her case for their consideration. And 
every actor has his own sound, his voice. And every coun- 
try’s theatre has its own quality of voice. 

The horrors of the American voice spread to our stage, 
naturally. I listen in the New York theatre for a beauti- 
ful voice, for a fine voice, an expressive voice. I do not 
often find it, not often, sometimes, yes. I listen for a sense 
of style in the use of the voice. I find that even less often. 
A sense of style in the voice would mean a constant varia- 
tion of the quality to suit the kind of play it carries or the 
mood. Ina comedy of manners like The School for Scan- 
dal the voice would be clear, finished, the lips expert, the 
tongue striking well on the teeth; the tone would go up 
and down but always be sure of its place in the throat, be 
crisp, shining, in hand, like the satin and gold of the fur- 
niture and costumes, the rapier at the wrist, the lace over 
it, the worldliness and the wit. In Chekhov it would have 
the last naturalness, every closeness to feeling and impulse 
that the moment reveals. In Shakespeare a range of elab- 
orate music, suited to the style, a clearness, with a warmth 
of poetic emotion. In D’Annunzio’s drama the voice would 
have to be rich and sensuous, metallic, shading infinitely, 
the voice of a degenerate god. And so on through the 
styles and moods of all drama. 

Every language has its voice. Though it must be re- 
membered that the voice is inextricably tied up with its 
language. We complain of the Italian singer’s voice as 
“white”; but Italian is a “white” language. They com- 
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plain of the German tone as “dark’’; but German, and 
English too, are “dark” languages. Mimi Aguglia’s voice, 
amazing in Italian, animal, pathetic, inexhaustible, becomes 
light and uninteresting when she speaks English. Ben. 
Ami is one of the few foreigners I have heard who can 
place exactly and naturally in English the tone they haye 
always used. And Doris Keane is the only actor I have 
ever seen who could reproduce the Italian tone precisely 
in English. In a way the voice of a country’s theatre, like 
the English or French or Italian, gets to be as definite per. 
haps as any actor’s. 

The characteristic of the American stage voice is, apart 
from bad enunciation, a tone driven through the nose, an 
inflexible upper lip, a very insecure placement in the throat, 
and a-tendency to monotony. It has the distinction of be. 
ing the worst voice on any stage in the world; and has 
very likely contributed no little to the success of the silent 
drama of the screen. And so we are always admiring the 
English voice. Often enough, as everybody knows, the 
quality is pleasanter in the English voice than in the Ameri- 
can; that goes without saying. But I think that very much 
of its supposed excellence on the stage is really a matter of 
superior enunciation; it is pleasant to hear the English 
after too much of the Broadway language. The chief 
characteristic of the English male voice on the stage, how- 
ever, is a kind of dry, balanced quality, the balance of a 
country house and the dry poise of the town club. It suits 
the comedy of manners admirably, and character parts. 
It has whimsicality, it has urbanity, the light touch. For 
tragedy on the elevated or very poignant scale it is a very 
poor voice indeed, despite the British claims. It has not 
enough bottom, its range is not wide and fluent enough; its 
resonance in the head is limited; it lacks mettle. It can 
be simple and quiet if it does not get too much of the breath 
in it and become prosaic. Most of all it lacks fine, virile 
roundness and volume. And all too often this voice be- 
trays self-consciousness; an English tragic actor sometimes 
has a way of seeming infatuated with merely hearing him- 
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self speak. The women on the English stage have very 
often charming voices, suited to comedy, to romantic plays, 
or sentimental, and to noble or delicate tragedy; but not 
for great, passionate tragic moments. They have the Eng- 
lish tendency toward affectation too often, especially in 
sounding the s, where an overhissing occurs, and not rarely 
in the silly Georgian lisp. And a sort of bellowing tone 
comes in also and is admired very frequently in these ac- 
tresses, a tone that is large but a little hoarse, deep but 
not round, and used too much for its own sake. Moreover 
the English throat, in general, is not always free, and fre- 
quently gives a sort of choking effect. Too often the 
breath is heard rather than the tone, and the vowels are 
lost; or the sound is thrown against the roof of the mouth 
when it should vibrate the bones of the head. As in most 
other English things compared to the French or Italian, 
there is little sense of style in the English voice. Britons 
never will be slaves, and least of all in technical standards; 
and however pleasing, however fine, well-bred and even 
noble an English actor’s voice may be, it is apt to be arbi- 
trary, individual, and unfinished. 

The French voice has style and training. Like most 
French things it has been made adequate for its ewn uses, 
as far as those uses go. Ina burlesque it has all the musi- 
cal resources of the jungle. In a drawing-room comedy 
it has every kind of variety and breeding. In witty farce 
the French voice is like the mind itself, leaping about over 
the furniture; it is clear, high, deep, brittle, inane, per- 
suasive. But in one of their own tragedies like those of 
Racine the voice of an actor like Mounet Sully is complete 
as a noble orchestra; it has timbre, volume, melancholy flat 
tones, and a prolonged and even resonance never heard on 
English-speaking stages. Like Bernhardt’s it is an arti- 
ficial quality, very much finished, trained, electrified, charged 
with magnificent nervous power. In one respect only does 
the French voice fall far beneath what I have heard in 
Italian theatres: that is in the last accent of naturalistic 
tragedy. 
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The Italian voice is the most tragic of all, in the tragedy 
of the earth, the heart, the supreme rendering of a surface 
of life that reveals at the same time the inner content, 
There was something in Duse’s voice that reminded you of 
Dante at his best; a trembling inevitability of effect, a pas. 
sion of transparency above the life it expressed. There is 
no voice with a quality so immediate, so forlorn and irre. 
vocable as the Italian. Not any voice so easily placed in 
the throat. The tone is open, it comes straight out, with 
no impediment or forcing down the throat or up against 
the nose. I remember when The Bacchanals was given in 
the Roman Theatre at Fiesole the voice of Agave, and 
when she said ,,Addio, padre!’ The uplifted hands of the 
chorus below her, the shadows of the columns on the stone, 
the fluttering of the leaves nearby, seemed all to serve that 
voice and to be summed up and expressed in it. It was 
the voice of the earth itself, over which she was to wander 
forever. It was a white voice, clear, exact, fatalistic, the 
voice of the animal and the soul. Only in styles that are 
more elaborate or artificial, whether in farce or comedy or 
tragedy, does the French voice surpass the Italian. But 
then only in elaboration and artifice. The Italian remains 
always more natural, more profound, more robust and sub- 
tle, more abundantly endowed, more easily resourceful. 

It is, of course, a platitude in aesthetics to say that music 
is the most ideal of the arts. That music can be the thing 
itself where words can only be the concept of it or painting 
one selected phenomenon. In the light of this you may say 
that the tone an actor uses can move us more than any other 
thing about him; the word he speaks gives the concept, 
the gesture he makes exhibits a single phenomenon; but 
the voice may be anger itself or longing and go straight as 
music does to the same emotion in us. So that there is 
something strange and ironical in the realization of how 
much more our theatres—and our education for that mat- 
ter—have cultivated the eye rather than the ear. We have 
all sorts of instructions about stage production, about light 
and its uses and diversities, about the effect of colors and 
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their combinations. In Gordon Craig’s design for Electra 
we have the idea of that door, high and fateful and un- 
revealing, the domination of visual proportion over our 
sense. Through a fine gift like Robert Edmond Jones’ 
we have sometimes had light and color and line made as 
ideal almost and as abstract as music. But, after all, that 
is the realm of the visual, it is eye learning. 

So that we may well recall what education the Greeks 
thought wise for the uses of their sons. Philosophy, rhe- 
toric, oratory and recitation, and music, were the main 
branches of their endeavor. Sculpture and painting and 
architecture, those arts whose life is in the eye, they learned 
to know by seeing them and by the images arising from the 
perfecting of their bodies in the daily palestra. But often 
enough the philosophy that they learned, the history and 
poetry and logic, came through discourses and argument 
and reading aloud, and much of what they knew well they 
may never have seen in writing; they had received it in 
sound images instead of visual. The Greek ear was train- 
ed to hear the value of syllables and rhythm and cadence in 
speech, the modes of music and the quality of the voice in 
reading and singing. Through years of discipline and 
practice a Greek arrived at this perfection of exercise and 
perception. 

In the Theatre of Dionysos the lighting was that of the 
sun; the scene was but slightly varied either through shifts 
or through light. The gestures were simple and restrain- 
ed, as we may infer from the spirit and the style of the 
plays, and may be sure of from the difficulties that the cos- 
tume, the onkos, the padding, and the high-soled cothur- 
nus would have put in the way of animated motions. The 
expression of the mask remained unchanged, but it was 
made so as to serve as a resonator for the actor’s voice. 
So that the larger part of the effect in the Greek theatre 
was due to the voices, trained as we train for the opera 
and exerted for a trained public taste. However beauti- 
ful the lines of those garments may have been, their grave 
and exquisite rhythms and their subtlety of color in the 
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bright air, the blowing on them of the wind from the Bay 
of Salamis, it was the voices of the actors that achieved 
much of that effect of tragic beauty. The words of the 
dramatist were conveyed through the voice, animated by 
the beauty and variety of its music; and sometimes height. 
ened further still by the music of pipes and strings that 
followed the voice, dilating further the poetic meaning, 
making it yet more poignant and unerring. 

“‘Cynthius aurem vellit, et admonuit,” Virgil wrote, when 
the god of poetry came to him; and Milton, translating, 
“Phoebus replied, and touched my trembling ears.” 

To all that antique world the ear was the seat of mem 
ory. .And memory is half our life, and more than half 
of all beauty. 














———— 








LE THEATRE DU VIEUX COLOMBIER 
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THE PALIO 


BY HIRAM K. MODERWELL 


EVENTEEN amateur athletic clubs and their rival- 

ries were the impulse of it, and yet the result is quite 
the most magnificent bit of “pure theatre” I have 
seen in Europe since the war. Rival athletic clubs !—they 
abound also in New York slums. 

The Palio, the traditional horse-race of the Tuscan city 
of Siena, is of course something more than the annual rival- 
ry of seventeen sporting clubs. It is tradition, accumulated 
as thick as the statues on the facade of Siena’s cathedral. 
It is that astonishing theatrical sense that bubbles up in ev- 
ery Italian (until, alas, he becomes director of a theatre). 
But I asked myself from what germs the Palio sprang and 
whether such germs sprout nowhere in the world save in 
Siena. Certainly, I admitted, Siena’s tradition and Siena’s 
atmosphere are her own and cannot be exported. But rival 
city gangs (that is what Siena’s contrade or wards amount 
to) exist everywhere in the world. And because Siena’s 
gangs happened to decorate and ritualize their rivalries, we 
have the splendor of the Palio. 

The Palio is held every year on August 16, the day after 
Assumption, and also, in less pretentious form, on July 2. 
Once, somewhere in the twelfth century, it was a ceremony 
in honor of the Virgin Mary. Later, as the town became 
rowdy after the fashion of the time, the: ceremony became 
a contest, with horse-races included, between the noble fam- 
ilies. Their rivalries were bitter, often bloody, but at least 
ardent. Needless to say, they appropriated the public 
square as though it were their private play-ground, and 
placed in all the galleries their invited friends. But pres- 
ently aristocratic Siena became democratic Siena, after the 
pattern of Florence. The populace took over the govern- 
ment, and with it the Communal Palace and the Piazza del 
Campo in front of it, and became moral heir to the activities 
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of the nobility. In time, therefore, it took over this horse- 
race. The various athletic clubs of the city seem to have 
become a de facto executive committee to manage the event. 
The clubs put up their horses, announced themselves as rep- 
resentatives of the contrade or wards in which they resided, 
and summoned the good citizens of each contrada to come 
out on race day and cheer for his ward’s victory. 

I emphasize this sketch of the Palio’s history, which is 
the best I have been able to get from available books, to 
say nothing of the townsfolk of Siena, who know nothing 
save that it has always been. I emphasize it, because it 
seems to show that the ceremony has dramatic content. It 
is no mere play pretend, but a living event. It has action, 
purpose, suspense. In short it is a drama. I think our 
popular festivals (especially in America and especially those 
organized by committee) are likely to fail because they are 
mummeries. Beautiful they may be, and symbolically truth- 
ful. But if the participants feel that their parts are written 
for them, that they must go through set motions and pos- 
sibly make themselves look silly in the eyes of their friends, 
in order to please some invisible stage director, it can be 
no popular festival. Perhaps it would not be advisable to 
seek to inject drama into a Shakespeare memorial fesrrvat 
by instituting a race between East Side athletic clubs. Yet 
reverse the thing: an annual race between Italian athletic 
clubs of the East Side might grow into a splendid Dante 
memorial festival. 

Somewhere, drama, suspense, expectancy comes into the 
thing if it is real at all. The ancient druid rituals, which 
have their remnants in the English sword dances, were 
instinct with suspense, though every gesture was fixed. For 
they were the ceremonies which were to persuade the gods 
to give a fair spring or a good harvest. Would the gods 
get the hint? Every participant was trembling with sus- 
pense. And this suspense seems to inhere still in the sword 
dance as a half-forgotten relic of the ancient drama of 
which it was a part—that most absorbing drama in the 
world, the fertilization of nature. The quality of the sword 
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dance in England, as Cecil Sharp describes it, is that of any- 
thing but a mummery. 

The Senesi participate in the Palio ceremonials passion- 
ately, exuberantly. Church and State lend it their dignity, 
and use their high powers to give it solemnity. The city 
government, besides being responsible for the transforma- 
tion of the public square into a race course, presides as a 
commission of control over the preliminary arrangements. 
It draws lots, to see which ten of the contrade shall enter 
the race (for the course is too narrow to accomodate seven- 
teen horses). It issues a solemn announcement that in this 
year of Our Lord 19.. the following contrade shall run, 
to wit: She-Wolf, Eagle, Giraffe, Screech-Owl, Porcupine, 
Wave, Unicorn, Tower, Caterpillar and Snail. It arranges 
for the policing of the grounds, the erection of stands, and 
the like. But here the State steps down and leaves the cere- 
mony to the seventeen rival wards—and to the Church. 

The strangest part of the affair, to the foreigner, is the 
part taken in it by the Church. I had heard of it, and went, 
still incredulous, to see if it could be true. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon of the race, I went to 
the church of my chosen contrada, the Wave. For an hour 
the children of the district had been standing expectantly 
before the door. Presently approached the cavalcade: six 
pages carrying spears or short-swords; two standard bear- 
ers carrying the traditional flags of the contrada; two drum- 
mers; a warrior clad in full armor topped with a fearsome 
plume on his helmet; the jockey mounted on the contrada’s 
parade horse, and finally the object of all the excitement, 
the race-horse himself, saddled only with a velvet cloth of 
blue and white and plumed in proudly in the same colors. 
The pages with their parti-colored suits and their long blond 
curls, looked for all the world like the Florentine young 
men in Benozzo Gozzoli’s frescoes in San Gimignano. 

_ Very solemnly the whole blue-and-white group passed 
into the church, followed by a boisterous, gossiping crowd. 
The race-horse was gravely led up to the very steps of the 
side-altar. The priest, who had been waiting to receive 
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him, now produced a prayer book and silence fell over the 
church. The priest read a bit of the service in Latin, then 
making the sign of the cross sprinkled holy water over the 
horse. And finally, taking the silver and jewelled cross 
from the altar, he gave it to the jockey to kiss. An instant’s 
silence, then the church broke into a cheer, and the whole 
assembled contrada elbowed its way out into the piazza. 
Thus was Onda (and thus were all the other nine of his 
rivals) blessed. 

Then the party made its way, drums beating, to the pal- 
ace of the archbishop, facing the Cathedral square. Here 
the more neutral inhabitants of Siena were waiting to re- 
ceive it. The party stopped, the drums ceased beating, as 
the archbishop appeared smiling at an upper window. Then 
the flag-bearers began the traditional play with the stand- 
ards, twisting and twirling them, flashing them under their 
arms, behind their backs, and between their legs, finishing 
with a great flourish by throwing them high into the air. 
Again the drums began beating and the party started on an 
arrogant demonstration through the city streets. 

And exactly the same thing did Screech-Owl and Porcu- 
pine and all the other “running” contrade that afternoon. 

The great square of the municipal palace was crowded 
with merrymakers by six o’clock, when the gaudily dressed 
soldiery began ceremoniously to clear the course. Here 
were all the appurtenances of a town fair—the vendors of 
every little festive thing from fortunes to balloons and 
candy. After the gates had been finally closed and a pistol 
shot announced that the ceremony was about to begin, the 
solemn procession was seen emerging from the court-yard 
of the municipal palace. First the trumpeters, playing the 
traditional Palio march alternately on enormous straight 
trumpets and on huge rounded ones. Then followed the 
contrade, one after another, each with its outfit of drum- 
mers and standard-bearers, and each with its cherished 
horse. After brief intervals the procession would stop for 
the flag play. At such moments the course was a kaleido- 
scope of flashing color—the white, black and orange of She- 
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Wolf; the red and white of Giraffe; the purple, white and 
black of Tower, and all the rest. Thus in solemn stages 
the procession made its way around the course. Last of 
all came the Caruccio of the city—that car which through- 
out the Middle Ages carried the standard of Siena in battle, 
and was as sacred to the Senesi as was the Ark of the Cov- 
enant to the Hebrews. In the Caruccio, borne aloft by four 
pages, was the Palio itself, the banner which was to be the 
prize. It was of white silk. Above was painted the Ma- 
donna, who from the Twelfth century to the Twentieth has 
ever been the patroness of the race. Below a gaudy knight 
full armored upon his charger. 

- I shall not describe the race which carried all hearts 
whizzing three times around the course, since I am not, 
alas, competent to describe in technical language so exalted 
a ‘‘sporting event.” It may be observed, however, that 
the race has more potentialities for surprise than any in 
Saratoga. The course is uneven, and at one sharp turn is 
so steeply pitched downhill that it means injury or even 
death to the careless jockey. The riding is done bareback, 
and it is part of the game to whack your rival’s horse over 
the nose with a padded club, to make him shy or, if possible, 
throw his rider. I am all too weak a vessel to describe ade- 
quately how Snail took the lead at the start, closely followed 
by Porcupine, how She-Wolf and two others fell, and how 
Unicorn at the last moment just nosed ahead of Porcupine 
and over the rope, the winner. I can only say that within 
five seconds thereafter all the young devils of the Unicorn 
contrada set up a shouting and a parading that lasted un- 
til morning. 

Throughout the whole celebration, the festival element, 
the theatrical performance, easily dominates over the 
“sporting event.” Ceremony, show, gaiety, are the mean- 
ing of this race to the Senesi. 

Its deep rooting in localism and tradition makes it the 
despair of anyone who might thnk to copy the Palio else- 
where by fiat of a committee. The Palio cannot be imitat- 
ed. It grew; it was not made. Yet I think its very tradi- 
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tionalism can give a hint to those who long to see popular 
expressions of beauty in America. For the elements out of 
which the Palio grew, fierce sectional rivalry and innate love 
of display, are duplicated in many American cities. The 
gangs of the American slums (of which Lincoln Steffens 
was the first, as he has remained almost the only, inter- 
preter) are the modern equivalent of those irresponsible 
bands which used to make night riotous (and not a little 
unsafe) in medieval Italian towns. I do not believe that 
our gangs can be half as mischievous as were these of the 
thirteenth century in Italy. But why can there not grow 
from their fierce activities and rivalries and from their even 
fiercer love of show, something like the Palio of old Siena? 
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“No joy ever sank deep enough for singing; 
Trouble and all the sorrowful ways of man 
Must stir the sad unrest that ends in song. 
Joy seeks but peace and silence and still thought; 
But those who cannot weep must sing for ease, 
And in the sound forget the thought that smote it.” 
From The Crier by Night, by Gordon Bottomley. 
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THE THEATRE UNDER THE SOVIETS 
[: 1918 Oliver M. Sayler observed and recorded the 


persistence of the Russian theatre under the first year 

of the Soviet government. Since then we have heard 
much of famine, rebellion, pestilence and tyranny, of artists 
exiled and Russia on the brink of dissolution, always from 
anti-Soviet sources. Now through the courtesy and assist- 
ance of Fania Mindell, who translated Gorky’s Night Lodg- 
ing for the Arthur Hopkins production last year, the 
Theatre Arts Magazine is able to present a most interesting 
glimpse of the Moscow and Petrograd theatres during the 
last ten days of February, 1921. 

From evidence in the files of Pravda, Izvestia and Bied- 
nota, the Russian newspapers, the theatre seems to continue 
much along the lines described in The Russian Theatre Un- 
der the Revolution, with one or two most interesting chang- 
es. The Art Theatre is still open and still playing The 
Blue Bird and Night Lodging. The two Studio Theatres 
of Stanislawski’s house are active, playing Twelfth Night, 
Youth, The Deluge, (which Arthur Hopkins produced 
here) and The Cricket on the Hearth. The radical Kamer- 
ny Theatre is mounting Claudel’s The Tidings Brought to 
Mary for its first performances in Russia. Though its 
founder, Balieff, is in Paris, the super-cabaret, The Bat, 
continues to give The Green Cockatoo by Schnitzler and 
various bizarre entertainments. Boris Godunov and Pique 
Dame are on at the Great Theatre. Chaliapine appears 
at the Academy of Opera and Ballet (formerly the Marin- 
sky Theatre) in Khovantchina. Other houses announcing 
changes of bill are the Music-Drama Theatre, the Dram- 
atic Mono Theatre, (William Tell), Safonov’s Theatre 
(The Storm and Coq d’Or), the Tarovsat Theatre, the 
Studio of the Jewish Comedy Theatre, the Children’s The- 
atre, the Dramatic Academy, formerly the Alexandrinsky 
(Revisor), the Academy of Comic Opera, formerly the 
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“TICKETS ARE NOT FOR SALE” 


Michailovsky Theatre (The Bells of Corneville), the The- 
atre of Comic Opera, the Ukrainsky Theatre, (Mazeppa), 
the Small Theatre, the Palace Theatre, the Vassili Ostrov- 
sky Theatre, the Free Comedy Theatre, the Narodny Dom, 
the Zamarotsky Theatre, the Musical Comedy Theatre 
(The Poor Millionaire and Taras Bulba), the Govern- 
ment Studio (an evening of Gorky), the Dramatic Academy 
(The Idiot), the Great Dramatic Theatre (The Merchant 
of Venice). 

Two arresting developments appear in the ‘Theatres of 
R. S. F. S. R.”; these are the Federated Workmen’s The- 
atres of Soviet Russia. Three of these (numbered, but not 
named) flourish in Moscow. They give mainly plays of 
a distinctly revolutionary character Internationale, The 
Last Bourgeois, The Workers’ Savings, and classics like 
William Tell, The Marriage of Figaro, Uriel Akosta. The 
Dawn, which seems to be Verhaeren’s proletarian rhapsody, 
never before produced except privately in Brussels, and 
considered unproduceable even by the adventurous Meyer- 
hold, is performed at one of these playhouses. Cyrano 
de Bergerac, Ruy Glas and A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
acted at these workmen’s theatres, indicate a lively interest 
in romance as well as revolution. 

New ventures of a similar nature to the Theatre of the 
R. S. F. S. R. appear in the Association of Art and Labor, 
which gives The Decembrist Kharhovsky and The Christ- 
mas Carol; and particularly in the district houses such as 
Lenin’s Club, where Robespierre is given and the announce- 
ment at the Factory of V. E. K. of Lyndgard & Co. and 
Uriel Akosta, and at the Factory of Givartovsky of Marat 
and The Broken Jug. Special performances to celebrate the 
anniversary of the Red Army were arranged for February 
23 at half a dozen theatres. 

With the government owning and managing practically 
all the theatres, and cooperating with the unions in edu- 
cational work, something approaching the Greek system 
of free admission to the drama has developed. Usually 
one sees above the announcements: ‘Tickets not for sale.” 
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Six examples of expressionism applied to motion pictures in Germany. 
Here we have the attempt to express the emotions of the artist through 
pictorial means independent of the physical reality of the object pictured 
or its spiritual impression. Obviously the effort to make a natural object 
or an abstract shape express a sensation not felt or suggested by it but 
present in the artist, the actor, or the spectator, has an interesting applica- 
tion to the scenic problem. The artists of the “Sturm” group in Berlin 
have attempted to apply expressionism to the theatre; but examples of the 
work presented at their matinees is not available. The same group worked, 
upon the fantastic film, Dr. Caligari, from which the first four 


however. 
the violent lines of the 


Pictures are taken. Above is an exterior in which 
path and the bridge produced an extraordinarily vivid sense of rapid and 
listraught movement in the bizarre figures of the film 
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The mediaeval Ghetto designed by Hans Poel- 
zig. Max Reinhardt’s architect, for a motion 
picture, Der Golem. An attempt to convey a 
sense of dreary decrepitude in the Jewish 
quarter of ancient Prague, with houses that 
talk a Hebrew jargon and hovels that whisper. 
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stairway ingeniously provided for a striking scene of pursuit. 


LONELY PLACES 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE EDITORS OF THE 
THEATRE ARTS MAGAZINE 


BY MAURICE BROWNE 


C. P. R. westbound, 
May 6th, 1921. 


EAR FRIENDS: 
Seven years ago my wife, Rupert Brooke and I 


were eastbound from New York, and—then or 
thenabouts— I wrote from shipboard an open letter on 
the theatre to the Editor of Drama. Today Rupert Brooke 
is wind-blown dust, and my wife and I are westbound; and 
I write on the train an open letter to you—about the the- 
atre ?—about molehills on the horizon which may be moun- 
tains?—-perhaps about wider and less lonely places than 
Forty-Second Street and Broadway, perhaps about lone- 
lier and more secret ones even than they. Seven years... . 
‘“‘And in seven years they say a man 
Through all his cells so utterly 
Changes, that he no more is who 
He was before, and they say true.” 
As I read in the last Theatre Arts Mr. Roeder’s—obituary 
of me, I was about to say; well, let the word stand—l 
wondered what manner of man it had been who was thus 
commemorated in noble and burning prose, and what rela- 
tion that man had borne 
“to us whom life has taught 
Only to trust where we can touch, 
And there, and then, not overmuch,’— 
though I knew well enough that truly it was no dead self 
of mine whom Mr. Roeder honored, but the integrity of 
his own heart which honored him. It gladdened me to 
have the privilege of standing godfather, as it were, at 
such a birth; but the infant’s paternity puzzled me. 
In a not dissimilar case, Solomon took a shorter cut to 
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truth than is possible for us who try to know ourselves. 
That road is long, and it leads further than Times Square, 
further than failure or success, further even than the of- 
fice of Theatre Arts or the praises of a loved friend. It 
leads beyond the Rockies and the Atlantic into a place 
lonelier and more secret than either; it leads past praise or 
blame, past good and evil, past even the knowledge of our 
own ignorance, into that immeasurable solitude, our own 
heart. And I do not yet find in mine the right to such 
fatherhood as is assigned me. 

For in it there is an empty place crying to be filled, an 
unborn baby crying for birth, the little pitiful voice of a 
shadow-child crying out upon the author of an editorial 
in that same number of Theatre Arts, who wrote: ‘“‘We 
are at a new turn of the road where not the play—but the 
producer’s the thing.” If that were true, then God help 
us all. 

As I look back over the last ten years in the American 
theatre, some order slowly begins to be apparent in a bat- 
tlefield where the smoke and dust have lain thick,—too 
thick at times for those of us in them to tell which way 
the fight was going or even how the lines were arrayed, and 
a restatement of the one main thing for which we have been 
fighting seems desirable. Little Theatres and the many 
kindred organizations which have sprung up in America 
during the last decade have too often forgotten that there 
is something at stake. Well, there is—at least in the mind 
of the man who has had the misery of being dubbed the 
founder of “The Little Theatre Movement” in America, 
though God and Euripides know that, when my wife and I 
started one of the three first American “Little Theatres”’ 
—simply because we could not afford to start a big one— 
nothing was further from our minds than founding a 
“Movement,” still less a movement in favour of little 
theatres, peculiarly impoverishing things. Accordingly I 
make no apologies for saying nothing new in this letter, nor 
for scolding like Zarathrustra from his middle-aged arm- 
chair—my “disciples” for being so confoundedly arche- 
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typical, nor for rehashing Sunday’s dinner without even a 
poached egg. 

Some ten years ago, then, it would seem that the artist 
and the craftsman in the American theatre attacked the 
real-estate speculator—in those days we called him the 
commercial manager, through a confusion of persons with 
functions—and that a forlorn hope was turned to triumph 
by the ‘“‘movies,”’ that, sublimely unconscious of craftsman- 
ship or art, also attacked—solely for their own financial 
ends—the same enemy as ours, but with, very literally, all 
the foundries of the munition-makers behind them; the 
real-estate speculator could not withstand the Dupont Com- 
pany’s purchase of the moving-picture industry; and the 
theatre, too small game now for such big guns, was left 
as carrion to be fought for by lovers and vultures, those 
who were interested in it for its own sake and those who 
were interested*in it for theirs. 

In this new battle three main issues were directly joined: 
stage-decoration, acting, and the play. The fight’ on the 
first had already been virtually won by the artist—and I 
am proud to remember that it was both joined and won 
on the stage of the Chicago Little Theatre, by my wife 
and Raymond Johnson, even before Sam Hume's exhibit 
or Granville Barker’s “discovery” of Robert Edmond 
Jones, and long before the rhinoceros-hided magnates of 
the theatre knew that six such midges as we were biting 
them, (I doubt if they know it yet, or ever will). The 
danger now, it seems to me, as Mr. Roeder has suggested, 
is that the stage-decorator, taking his art too seriously, 
should forget that it, like a// the arts of the theatre, is an 
applied art and should seek to give it a value per se, which 
by its very nature it can never have; this is, I feel, a par- 
ticular danger in stage-lighting. I believe that I was one of 
the first men in America to maintain that stage-lighting is 
an art (how many of the “‘successful” stage-decorators of 
today remember that, less than ten years ago, this claim 
was greeted with ridicule and abuse, or ignored?), and 
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therefore I may perhaps be allowed to stress this point a 
little: 

There are those of us who recognize in the color-organ 
a new art-medium of almost incalculable value; who, like 
Cortez and his men, have 

“Looked at each other with a wild surmise, 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien,”’ 

watching Mr. Wilfrid play melodies of light and color in 
that laboratory which the wisdom and foresight of Mr. 
Bragdon and Mr. Brice have built; and, as we watched, we 
who had marvelled in Hellerau at von Saltzmann’s light- 
ing—the master of us all—knew that a greater than von 
Saltzmann was here. And yet, even among us who realize 
this, there are those who feel that this new thing in the 
world is, by itself, for all its loveliness and wonder, no 
more than the trappings and investiture of art. Mr. Wil- 
frid, it is true, profoundly disagrees with ,those who feel 
this; he holds that the “music’’ of the color-organ is art in 
its own right and needs none other; and, certainly, though 
it may be generations before a public can be trained to 
“hear’’ with his eyes, yet there is no one living who dares 
dogmatically say that he is wrong. But music itself is a 
potent argument against him—to us at least who find the 
folk-song a higher form of art than the sonata; and poetry 
with her own hands is scrubbing floors in the theatre today 
—learning to serve before she can rule again. So with 
the artist-electrician of tomorrow—let him beware lest too 
high ambition for his own art blind him to that Beauty of 
which his is but a part, that Beauty whose earthly likeness 
is hidden for an hour by hucksters in a den of thieves. 


Round the second point of issue between the self-seeker 
in the theatre and its disinterested lover, a longer and a 
fiercer fight has been waged, and the fight is not yet finished; 
for, though the enemy gives more and more ground, there is 
fat country in his rear. For the theatre, which attracts 
the intelligent and the sensitive, attracts therefore the self- 
ish and the vain; and Duse, who said that all actors must 
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die of the plague before the theatre could be saved, was 
unduly gentle. Boiling oil might do it, or one day in a 
poet’s life; but even the war failed: human nature does 
not change, and the “movies” are the only cure. That great 
liberator buys the actor from the artist, mercifully for both, 
and once again the theatre is left free—save for the vul- 
tures—that a new generation may enter in, brought up in 
a new tradition which is not concerned with self. 

I remember a famous actor coming to the Chicago Little 
Theatre years ago, when my wife and I were struggling to 
fence-in a field where the new technique of acting might 
grow, and saying, as he painfully and impatiently watched 
the simplicity and sincerity of our players: “It cannot be 
done; my dear Mr. Browne, it simply can not be done.” 
And that at a time when Lady Gregory had already visited 
America and shown us all the way. Well, it took some six 
years and ten months to do it,—from our first rehearsal in 
Chicago early in 1912 till our production of 4 Doll’s House 
in Salt Lake City seven winters later; then only did we 
know that we had mastered the first elements of our craft. 
For simplicity and sincerity are not enough in the theatre: 
the technique that projects them is essential. And, unless 
they acquire it, Little Theatres and their like, for all their 
good intentions, not merely plough the sand but give fertile 
ground to the enemy,—even when, as sometimes happens, 
their professions are modest. 

For the “old-school’’ actor has technique almost as often 
as the “‘new-school’’ player lacks it; and, since he is able to 
convey to his audience that which he has to say, it is neither 
surprising nor unjust that he should condemn those who are 
still inarticulate. The pity is that he so seldom has any- 
thing to say, that he has too often technique and nothing 
else, Broadway having bought, corrupted, or destroyed 
that fine spirit of service and that fearless love of beauty, 
which originally, more likely than not, led him, when he 
too was an amateur, to the theatre; while those who ‘‘em- 
ploy” him—save the mark—have forgotten, if they ever 
knew, the impulses and needs from which the old technique 
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sprang. For it did not spring fullgrown and goddess- (or 
gorgon-) like, as some both of its exponents and of its 
opponents would have us believe, from the head or side 
of any Categorical Theatric Imperative, but was formed 
piecemeal to suit their own immediate purposes by men 
and women working on an actual stage; and it is purposes 
akin to theirs which have formed and are forming the new 
technique of acting today. The ‘“‘new-school” player is dis- 
covering, what the “‘old-school’’ actor has forgotten, the 
why of his craft. Similarly the painter and the poet have 
rediscovered in our own time Chinese graphic art as poign- 
ant and living beauty, and Greek tragedy as thrilling drama 
to be acted now; and these discoveries have taught them a 
thousand things which they did not know they knew about 
themselves and their own arts. When men and women find 
that they have something which they urgently need to say, 
they teach themselves to say it convincingly,—convincingly 
above all to those whom they most need to convince, their 
peers. And the first lesson they learn is that nothing can 
be said convincingly which is not said beautifully, and that 
nothing can be said beautifully which is not said sincerely. 
As Keats knew. And the second lesson they learn is that 
nothing can be said convincingly which is said without 
mastery, and that nothing can be said with mastery which is 
said without experience. Just as beauty cannot be where 
there is baseness or self-seeking, so truth cannot be where 
there is ignorance or fear; and experience overcomes ignor- 
ance and casts out fear. Technique is that experience which 
enables us to say convincingly the things. we feel deeply. 
Thinking thus, it js easy to see why the old technique 
of acting and the new will not blend. Though their roots 
are in the same soil, and though there are leaders of both 
“schools” genuinely eager to work together for a common 
end, yet these cannot escape consciousness of the younger 
generation knocking at the door, nor those of a falsity in 
gesture or a trick in tone. We speak to each other across a 
torrent, and our voices do not carry; we speak to each 
other across the conflict of impersonal with personal de- 
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sires. And, even when we speak of the same things, we 
speak in different tongues. For the terms of the old tech- 
nique are those of effective situation, and the terms of the 
new are those of sincere characterization. In the old 
technique, at its worst, there were a “‘star’’ and minor parts 
(varying only in degrees of minority); in the new, at its 
best, there is only the ensemble, the whole. In the old, at 
its worst, everything and everybody was made subservient 
to the “‘star’’—lines taken away from other players, scenes 
they played too well cut bodily lest the contrast between 
the “star’s” brilliance and their obscurity be not sufficiently 
marked, the very spirit of the play changed “‘to give the 
star sympathy” or “‘to fit the star’s personality’; to such 
a degradation had the theatre sunk. In the new, at its best, 
there are no longer large or small, good or bad, parts: 
there are parts (of a whole) well-done or ill-done, that is 
all; and, if there be subservience, it is the subservience of 
character to character, of parts to a whole, of all to the 
play. The old technique put a premium on prostitution, 
the new puts a premium on acting. In such a conflict, the 
issue is not doubtful. 


For it is acting which makes the play live, and “the play’s 
the thing,”’ as it always has been, and always will be. Not 
the ‘star’ any more than the producer or the electrician or 
the property-man. If any doubted it, this season would 
have convinced them, had they watched the audiences at 
Lionel Barrymore’s Macbeth and at Walter Hampden’s. 
For the audience is an integral part of the acted play: it 
is the hero, and the lover, and the wronged sufferer, and 
the voice of poetic justice; and, if for an instant it re- 
members that it is none of these things but Mr. A. out 
of a job and Miss B. jilted by her beau, then the play has 
ceased and there are only clattering boards and a cheap- 
jack. Too few people of the theatre seem to realize how 
simple the audience is in this, and how lovable,—particular- 
ly the New York audience, perhaps the most generous in 
half a world. I do not know the Russian or the Scandinav- 
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ian audience, but I know something of the audiences in 
Italy and France and Germany and England, and never 
anywhere have I known an audience that brought a simpler 
or a kinder heart to the theatre than the average audience 
in New York. Its percentage of know-alls, chatterers, 
coughers, and superior persons is small and highly un- 
popular; they listen better than the average audience in 
any city I have seen; they come like children, utterly ready 
to believe all that they are told; like children they swallow 
the good and the bad indiscriminately (no such lamentable 
matter in a country where ethical lecturers, politicians, and 
presidents of women’s clubs set themselves up as arbiters 
of art); and, like children, they kick and scream when they 
are hurt. They were hurt by Mr. Barrymore’s Macbeth, 
hurt unforgivably; they had brought their childish love, 
their faith, their play-instinct, their worship of a great 
name, to offer in return for a true story; and they were 
given instead 
““a tale 
“Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing.” 

Of course they kicked and screamed. And since, childlike, 
they did not know what was hurting them, they vented the 
rage of their cruelly wronged trust on the first unfamiliar 
object in sight, Mr. Jones’ scenery. It was strange, and 
therefore an object of suspicion; it was alien from Shake- 
speare (so, at least, I believe), and, in so far as it was 
that, it was to be condemned; but the audience would have 
forgiven—or anyhow forgotten—it, if Mr. Barrymore 
had repaid their devotion with his own. Mr. Hampden 
gave them the story they came to hear, and they shuddered 
with delicious terror and asked for more. Which of us 
who sat in the Apollo theatre that opening night will ever 
forget the simple and loving eagerness with which we came 
—for we are that average audience, you and the girl in 
the candy-store and I—or the deep hurt with which, like 
unjustly punished children, we slunk away? We had been 
reminded that, after all, we were only Mr. A. and Miss B. 
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And slowly—since the press fails to represent the public, 
and the critic prostitutes his talent to his trade, and man- 
ager and “‘star’’ lie and lie to the too-long credulous owners 
of pockets that begin to grow weary of picking,—slowly 
the public becomes aware—you and the street-car con- 
ductor and I—that the “old-school” manager looks on each 
of us as a potential gull for plucking, but the ‘“‘new-school”’ 
manager looks on each of us as a possible comrade for a 
great adventure. 

A great adventure. The last fight of all, a fight which 
has hardly yet begun: the fight for the play. That is 
where the Chicago Little Theatre failed, and where all the 
artist-groups in America hitherto have failed, except per- 
haps the Provincetown Players. For the new drama, which 
is “the play,” will not come by revivals of Ibsen or Shaw 
or St. John Ervine, however well and truly acted, nor by 
translations from the Hungarian or the Russian, however 
imaginatively staged. It will come by 

“digging, year by year, 

In a hill’s heart, now one way, now another’”’; 
and it will not come in any other fashion. It will come, if 
it come at all, only by digging without end in the secret 
and lonely hillsides of our own hearts. 
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A FESTIVAL PLAYHOUSE IN 
THE ALPS 


BY HERMAN GEORGE SCHEFFAUER 


‘Af AX REINHARDT is being drawn, perhaps 
M even driven away from Berlin. The amusement 
tax that breaks the back of theatrical enterprise, 
feuds of art and feuds of finance between rival director- 
ships, the feeling that a new generation, bred by the war, 
rude, full of revolt and a lust for conquest, is pounding at 
the doors he opened and closed—such are a few of the 
factors in this move. His last great venture, the Grosses 
Schauspielhaus in Berlin, has been savagely attacked— 
notably and brilliantly by Franz Ferdinand Baumgarten 
in “Cirkus Reinhardt’. This critic calls it an “intellectu- 
alized Luna Park mixed with the shadows of a danse 
macabre,” and declares that it is but the old capitalistic 
theatre in the form of a circus and destructive of all illusion. 
It must, however, be remembered that this elephantine mass 
of a show-house with its dull-smouldering red exterior, its 
leaping and climbing slopes, ridges and crests, and its in- 
terior of tunnels, grots and stalactite vaults,—as it were 
the bowels of this mountain,—is only an architectural com- 
promise, an architectural phenix soaring out of the ashes 
or rather the skeleton of a former circus that arose in turn 
out of a former market-hall. 

It may be that Reinhardt has scented a new world to 
conquer, that he wishes to remove himself to rarer and 
purer altitudes of activity than Berlin-after-the-war can of- 
fer. His eyes are now directed southward to Salzburg in 
Austria, one of the most beautiful spots in the world, a 
romantic landscape composed as by Salvator Rosa in his 
gentler mood. Here, in the ancient and historic park of 
the Schloss of Hellbrun, Reinhardt sees a new temple of 
the drama arise, a spacious and noble fabric, a kind of lay 
cathedral or cathedral organ, quiring amidst the trees, 
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shining against the snow-clad hills of the Salzkammergut. 
The thing is as yet only a vision, a project, a committee 
program, an architect’s sketch. Yet it will be born in 
obedience to the will of the man of action and the desire 
of the dreamer. And as the expression, as the projection 
of something for which the soul of Central Europe aches 
and cries—a refuge, a retreat, a bright tabernacle for the 
grail of art. 

A Festspielhaus. Let us divest our minds of the muddy 
meaning the first two words have acquired in our country, 
and invest them, as in their original tongue, with a sense of 
the gravely-joyous, the ceremonial allegro of the spirit, of 
serene and stately delight, of that exaltation of the soul 
and mind, clarified by the wonders and mysteries of the 
drama, art and music, revealing themselves against back- 
grounds of beauty and eternity. If Bayreuth rolls and 
drones with the spirit of Wagner and a semi-sacerdotal cult 
and tradition, Salzburg is to chime with the bright and 
silvery spirit of Mozart, for Salzburg is the city of the 
master of The Magic Flute,—here stands the famous 
Mozarteum. 

The Festspielhaus is to serve man and life; it is to cele- 
brate festivals in their name and in the name of art. Some- 
thing of the radiance and joy of poetry, art, music, drama, 
the dance, undefiled by profiteering, by war, by nationalism, 
is to dwell here, a kind of League of Arts of the world in 
a world sick to its gorge with the sermons of international- 
ism, the insolence and cretinism of self-styled Leagues of 
Nations. The “gay science” of Nietzsche is to have a 
beautiful playground, if not an altar or temple. An irony 
harsh enough to wring our withers, a pathos of apparently 
irreconcilable extremes, rises out of this project. Is it 
Austria, this paralyzed, axe-amputated state, this stump, 
this mangled torso with the hydrocephalous head of Vienna, 
the once-debonair, lolling listlessly in hunger and despair 
—is it actually Austria who is to set this tiara of stone, 
this new amphitheatre of music, light and pageantry on her 
brow? Yes. 
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The project took its rise as far back as 1916—amidst 
the ever-present shadows of collapse and dissolution. Pos- 
sibly some instinct of the salvation, the solace to be found 
in art was at the root of it, some dim foreboding of the 
Stygian fate that lowered beyond the battles, even the vic- 
torious battles. Will the plays, mysteries, spectacles, mas- 
ques, oratorios and operas played or presented in the name 
of the blithe and harmonious Mozart, help to heal up a 
broken land? Will Reinhardt’s wand be able to strike 
balsam from this Salzburg stone to soothe the wounded 
breasts of a mutilated people? He who knows the Austrian 
soul cannot doubt this. But it is not for Austria alone nor 
for Germany that this great structure is to be erected. It is 
to be a playhouse for the world, a stage for the hopeful 
and the affirmative in our age and for that which has re- 
mained young and valid through past ages. It is to be a 
place of pilgrimage and devotion. 

“The Salzburg Festspielhaus Community” was founded 
in August, 1917, and chose this art-anointed spot for the 
erection of a theatre which was to be free from the tyranny 
of the box-office, the mere-amusement-mad, the metropolli- 
tan mob. An Art Council was appointed to take initial 
steps—among its members were Hugo von Hoffmansthal, 
Austria’s most distinguished poet, Richard Strauss, the 
composer, Max Reinhardt, Franz Schalk and Alfred Rol- 
ler. The site—the southern part of the splendid park be- 
longing to the Schloss of Hellbrun. Soil and place are 
propitious. For it was here that Bishop Marcus Sittich of 
Salzburg, an art-loving, life-loving creator and impresario 
of feats and festivals, bulit in 1617 the first open-air 
theatre in Europe—a charming hemicycle of stone in a 
lonely spot relieved by a romantic and rocky gorge. 

Max Reinhardt had already sent out his feelers towards 
Salzburg, the old city on the Salzach with its wooded hill 
crowned by the fortress Hohensalzburg, rising from its 
heart. During the autumn of 1920 he arranged for a 
monumental production of Jedermann (Everyman), on the 
steps and approaches of the cathedral there. Alexander 
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Moissigthe famous German actor and a picked troupe ot 
players, carried off the old morality with great effect. The 
setting seemed made for the play, the play for the setting 
—the bells rang from the steeples, the chanting of the 
choirs came from within the church. A _ semi-religious, 
medieval air dominated the performance and worked its 
will upon the large audience which stood thronged in the 
streets and in the windows of the houses in the Residenz- 
platz. 

Another step has been taken towards the realization of 
the Salzburg Festspielhaus—a task that is gigantic in the 
difficulties that must be overcome, as for example, the rais- 
ing of funds, the agreements with the state, the enormous 
expense of all building operations. Two eminent architects, 
Hans Poelzig of Berlin, the creator of the Grosses Schau- 
spielhaus, and Josef Hoffmann of Vienna, have been com- 
missioned to make plans and sketches. Poelzig, a gifted 
craftsman and creator, at once plunged into this grateful 
task, brought himself in tune with the dramatic, historical, 
natural and cultural features of the problem. He has now 
produced preliminary sketches which are characteristic of 
his bizarre but fascinating genius. 

The plan is to comprise a complex of buildings, a living 
organism of various parts, co-ordinated and united into a 
monumental whole. The program of the Salzburger Fest- 
spielhaus Community calls for a large festival theatre to 
seat some 2,000 persons, in addition to which there is to be 
the smaller Mozart Spielhaus, seating some 800. The two 
theatres are to be surrounded by workshops, studios, re- 


hearsal halls, terraces, arcades and a restaurant. 

Poelzig at once dug out the aesthetic imperative of this 
problem. How to interpret the spirit of Mozart—that 
fluent, light, melodious, Ariel-like grace and dignity into 
terms of the architectural? A clue, as the art critic Paul 
Westheim points out, was already given by the Renaissance 
creation of the old bishop. Another guide-line was given 
by the configuration of the ground—lawns and tree-dotted 


glades rhythmically undulant. 
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At first glance Poelzig’s designs seem to be an off- 
spring of the rococo of the 18th century—a new rococo 
whose rocks and shells are no longer decoration, but are 
aggrandized into frozen masses and monumental forms— 
a huge, straggling world of crests, finials, pinnacles, arcades, 
pavilions. The central bulk of the main theatre is a rest- 
less, vibrant pile of curving steps, arches, terraces and wind- 
ing ramparts. This central massif, this pyramid of fretted 
contours, is bound up with the other members of the complex 
by long arcades. These airy colonnades which curve in the 
plan, also curve in the elevation, like the track of a “scenic 
railway,” as though to mock the terrain. These collonnades 
will permit the activities of the playhouses and other parts 
of the structure to go on, unimpeded by rain—with which 
Salzburg is abundantly blest. The terraces will serve a 
practical as well as an esthetic and social purpose, for, as 
at Bayreuth, there will be long pauses, especially during 
the summer season, during which the spectators will prom- 
enade and let the beauty of the environment work upon 
them. 

One feels the movement, the freedom and the music in 
these preliminary designs of Hans Poelzig’s. The plan 
of the theatre itself determines its developed form, as in 
all true architecture,—and resembles some gigantic cockle- 
shell, connected by ganglia with smaller shells or nucleii. 
The conglomerate stone from quarries in the neighborhood 
is admirably suited to give the impression of weather-beaten 
antiquity or homogeneity to the mass—all part of the air 
or texture for which Poelzig strives. 

And yet these tiers upon tiers of crested walls, this 
dwindling mountain of a building, planted upon an eminence 
in a park, these sprawling tentacles of corridors, ending in 
kiosks and pavilions and the bulbous dome of the smaller 
Mozart Theatre, discreetly detached from its larger fellow, 
affect us as something Asiatic rather than Mozartian. 
It is almost as if the Grosses Schauspielhaus had been 
turned inside out and upside down—the cast, so to speak, 
of that matrix. It is less baroque than it is the chinoiserie 
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Section through the Salzburg Festspielhaus. 
The stage is at the right. 





Ground plan of the Festspielhaus. The seats 
continue up in a solid bank above the foyers. 
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of a semi-mythical China as depicted on the porcelain of 
the 18th century. We are lost and confounded by an ap- 
parent richness of incessantly repeated forms and details, 
as in an Indian pagoda. And yet this richness is but rough- 
ness, as of a sea whipped into innumerable wind-torn bil- 
lows. The vast expense of labor and material makes sim- 
plicity and economy imperative. By the multiplication of 
the same note, we are buried under an avalanche of im- 
pressions incessantly repeated, like a refrain in stone. This 
impression is undeniably fairy-like, yet the eye misses the 
line to which it can cling, the surface upon which it can rest. 

The interior of this bizarre coliseum, so far as mere 
preliminary sketches permit one to judge, is to be arranged 
in accordance with all the most modern and scientific prin- 
ciples of stage mechanics, technique and administration. A 
great organ must necessarily form part of a theatre in 
which music is to play so prominent a part. Poelzig, this 
magician-architect, will certainly evolve something amazing 
and perhaps marvellous out of this central feature of the 
auditorium, as already suggested in the rude section. The 
amphitheatrical seats, the floating galleries, flaming, as it 
were, out of the mouth of this organ, become fixed sinuous 
lines of projected sound, the whole a blending of plastic 
music materializing into plastic architecture. 

The whole project, as it has crystallized on paper, after 
its first precipitation from Poelzig’s hand and brain, is sub- 
ject to that endless tireless remodelling and recasting which 
characterize his work. 

In all this there is a core of immense vitality, the 
glamour of the creative, the fascination of the fanciful. 
We have to deal here with new architectural harmonies 
evolved out of the intuition of a great expressionistic artist, 
a revolutionary, a transvaluer of values occidental and 
oriental, one who is working to make a petrified art become 
fluid once more. His association with Reinhardt is of great 
significance and may become very fruitful. It follows that 
if the theatre is to be liberated its architecture must also be 
liberated. In Germany today we are witnessing the clash 
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Sketches by Hans Poelzig, designer of Rein- 
hardt’s Grosses Schauspielhaus in Berlin, for 
the festival playhouse to be erected for Rein- 
hardt in Salzburg. The interior, with its ex- 
tended apron and orchestra floor used by the 
actors, is here sketched roughly in indication 
of the rococo style historically associated with 
Salzburg and the Mozart period. The structure 
is described in detail in Herman George Scheff- 
auer’s article on page 216. 
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A FESTIVAL PLAYHOUSE IN THE ALPS 


of social orders and of new ideas transferred to the realm 
of the theatre—the battle between the Rang-theatre and the 
Ring-theatre—the aristocratic theatre of the tier, and the 
democratic theatre of the circle. 

The Festspielhaus at Salzburg, even though as yet no 
clod of soil be turned for its foundations, will be a mile- 
stone in the progress of the modern theatre and modern 
theatre architecture. If Reinhardt has exhausted one en- 
vironment, he has found another. In this, aided by some 
of the dominant creative spirits of our time, and inspired 
by an atmosphere of adoration, beauty and noble tradition, 
he may build up something which will be another and 
greater Oberammergau, a place of pilgrimages which will 
draw its swarms, not every ten years, but season by season. 

The Passion Plays produced here will be born of music, 
song and beauty, not of agony and renunciation. Religious 
masterpieces and music will find expression here, yet the 
spirit of the Festspielhaus will be pagan with the paganism 
of the mellow and radiant Mozart. 

This enterprise must also be considered as the flight of 
a panic-stricken art—blighted by the mordant gases of the 
war, by the drift towards the abyss of nations sundered like 
ice-floes, by hunger, hate, by the paper tyranny of bureau- 
cracy and the tribute-taking state—back to Nature. A 
happy Abbey of Theleme, such as Rabelais dreamed of, is 
to be reared here for the children of Shakespeare, Mozart, 
Moliere, Goethe, Beethoven, Grieg, Strauss, for the great 
Elizabethans, for the modern Irish drama. A monastery 
and a caravanserai for the priests and pilgrims that make 
the Flight from Actuality into Art. A kind of fortress, I 
feel, in which beauty and clarified joy may defend them- 
selves against a world that seems bent upon converting 
itself into a hospital. 























AMERICAN PRODUCERS 
Il ARTHUR HOPKINS 
BY WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


DON’T know just why the editors of the Theatre 
| Arts Magazine have asked me to write this paper 

about Arthur Hopkins, because he is, comparatively, 
a newcomer to the theatre, and I am, as I frequently dis- 
cover, an old timer. When I was going regularly to first 
nights, here were no Arthur Hopkins productions. It is 
only during the last decade that his star has risen, and, as 
a result, there are many of his productions which I have 
missed. Those critical youngsters who were still playing 
football when Broadway drove me back to the farm, are 
the ones who know Hopkins’ work from intimate associa- 
tion, and thoroughly. But perhaps, just because my mem- 
ory does stretch back to the days when Shore Acres was a 
realistic revelation, and the setting for Act I of Barbara 
Freitchie brought salvos of applause, I can hold Hopkins 
in some perspective, and justify to that degree the strange 
whim of the editors. 

Arthur Hopkins has made, in his brief career in our 
theatre, twenty-six productions, twenty of which have been 
entirely his own, the remaining half dozen being accom- 
plished in collaboration with some other manager, or with 
Nazimova (The Wild Duck, Hedda Gabler, and A Doll's 
House with this actress, who, of course, had her own con- 
ceptions pretty well fixed in advance). Twenty produc- 
tions are not a great number, hardly more than an average 
of two a year in this case, and Hopkins’ reputation as a 
producer scarcely rests on all of them, either. There must 
have been something of rather extraordinary quality to 
certain of these productions—such a tiny proportion of the 
hundreds upon hundreds of plays shown on our stage since 
he first mounted Steve—so to have captured public atten- 
tion and won Hopkins his fame. 
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And, of course, this quality can, as is usually the case in 
such matters, be described by the one word, imagination. 
It makes little difference to the theatregoers whether the 
imagination released in a production belongs primarily to 
the actors, the scenic artist, the stage director; it is the 
result that concerns them. In the second production 
Hopkins made, The Poor Little Rich Girl, they felt a re- 
lease of imagination. It was, no doubt, primarily in this 
case the imagination of the playwright; but it was released 
in terms of the conventional theatre, and was greatly en- 
joyed. Hard upon this success came a complete failure, 
Evangeline, a “spectacular” stage version of Longfellow’s 
tale. I rather vaguely recall my own perplexity at this 
play—vaguely because at that time we all looked at the 
text, the actors, and thought very little about a possible 
synthesis of other elements with them into something new 
and strange. The perplexity was due, of course, to the fact 
that Hopkins himself had designed the production after 
some idea at the back of his head of lifting up the pro- 
scenium opening and making scenery, in general, do a kind 
of work it hadn’t done before. I fancy his attempt was 
extremely tentative, and on the whole ineffective; if only I 
could recall it more clearly! But I am quite sure there was 
imagination behind it, a something trying to break through; 
and that is why we were perplexed, a little disturbed by the 
whole affair. 

It was not until Granville Barker had allowed the im- 
pression to go abroad that he had discovered Robert Ed- 
mond Jones—in other words, until he had been shown and 
had used Jones’ setting for The Man Who Married a 
Dumb Wife—that Hopkins found what he had really been 
looking for, a man who could put into actual form this 
desire of his own to make the whole stage speak with one 
voice. The Devil’s Garden was the first result of the happy 
partnership. How different an effect was here achieved 
from anything known to our stage of the previous decades 
can hardly be understood by the new generation. It was 
not that useless or encumbering properties were swept 
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away, nor that color was employed to correspond with and 
heighten a mood, though these things played their part. 
It was that the stage models first, and then the actual com- 
positions formed by the living actors playing out their 
scenes in the completed sets, were works of art, were cal- 
culated pictures, with beauty and significance of design, but 
design significant as drama quite as much as compositions, 
be it noted—as, for instance, the lone figure in the chair, 
being accused by a group of figures balanced by a bare 
gray wall. 

Here, of course, it was the imagination of Jones which 
gave concrete expression to this idea, no doubt. But so 
far as Hopkins brought together the actors, the designer, 
the playwright, to make the new synthesis, he can hardly 
be ignored, nor denied his share of imagination, too. 

From the choice of plays he made to follow The Devil’s 
Garden, it is sufficiently evident that he sought very little 
the golden returns reaped by competent mediocrity, but 
sought, rather, for such opportunities as could be found 
to keep the pot boiling and at the same time release into 
the theatre the fresh stimulus of imaginative drama, 
imaginative settings, a higher and more nearly complete 
unity of the several arts than our stage had known. The 
Happy Ending and The Deluge were alike failures as fuel 
for the pot, but Good Gracious Annabelle and A Successful 
Calamity were both popular successes and works of a new, 
fresh talent (that of Clare Kummer), set upon the stage 
with a delicate discernment of their fragility of texture, and 
an equally delicate discernment of their adaptability to an 
imaginative pictorial treatment. So to use the long, lank, 
dusky figure of William Gillette (who had never before 
in his life acted against pictorial backing), that he became 
part of a composition instead of the whole picture, was in 
itself a minor triumph. 

It was not Hopkins, but John Williams, who first 
brought John Barrymore forward as a serious actor, in 
Justice. But it was Hopkins who continued him on his way, 
in Tolstoi’s Redemption and in The Jest and Richard III. 
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(That he has now relapsed into the calcium Clair de Lune 
is one of those tragedies of a talent without power of self- 
criticism.) It took courage to mount any one of these 
three plays, even with a Barrymore in the cast, or even 
with two Barrymores; or had one not better say, it took 
imagination? Courage in the theatre is, after all, nothing 
at all but the imagination to see potential effects which 
the dullards cannot vison. The Jest, all things considered, 
perhaps persuaded the general public of Hopkins’ quality 
more than any production he has yet made. I am not com- 
petent to speak of it in its original form, and do not know 
how far, or in what ways, the English version departed 
from the Italian; but the English version certainly had the 
sheer theatrical qualities of speed, excitement, spiralling 
suspense, with the peak of the spira! not attained till the 
very end of the play. It also had certain romantic qualities, 
and, still more, it rasped the nerves, and disturbed the 
senses like a musky odor, but, because it all took place long 
ago and far away, without elements of unpleasantness. 
Furthermore, it was extremely well acted. All these things 
together, however, would not have made The Jest the differ- 
ent thing it was felt to be. The quality which the Hopkins 
production added to the author and the actors (or com- 
bined with them, rather), was the quality of beauty, a 
haunting, heavy, almost oppressive beauty, which most peo- 
ple felt but few analysed. 

Again, in Richard III, the dominating quality which 
made this production so vital, in spite of much bad acting, 
was the quality of beauty; ugly deeds, ugly situations, 
bloody plots and foul murder, in the past made thrilling 
by the acting of a Kean, a Booth, a Mansfield, here gained 
their thrill only in part by the acting of Barrymore. As 
great, if not greater share was played by the lights, the de- 
sign of the setting, the colors of the costumes, the baleful 
beauty with which the whole action was invested. With- 
out Jones, this would no doubt have been difficult to achieve. 
But could Jones have achieved it without Hopkins? Be- 
hind all was the urgent impulse to create such a production. 
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I am not one of those critics who laugh at the second 
Hopkins try at Shakespeare, the Macbeth. It had many 
glaring weaknesses, chief among them, I think, the choice 
of Lionel Barrymore to play the title part, and, as a close 
second, the acting in general, which was far too weak to 
compete with the tremendous impact of the settings. Acted 
as it could conceivably be acted, by a company of Irvings 
and Siddons, with great voices capable of metallic piston 
strokes, with a genius for invoking the supernatural, the 
awful, this Macbeth could have been made a thing unfor- 
gettable. In some ways it was unforgettable as it was 
presented. I have no desire to go into the theory of the 
production, nor is that essential. Any producer has a right 
to his theory, if he can make it good. I suspect that in 
this case the theory was Jones’, and it fired Hopkins’ 
imagination, so that he went the limit with his partner. 
They didn’t quite make it good, not only because the public 
is not yet ready to accept the scenery of pure mood rather 
than that of place, and not only because they were working 
on a play soaked in tradition, but because the human fac- 
tors they had to deal with failed them (as perhaps they 
ought to have known would be the case). However, the 
imaginative quality, the truly tremendous orchestration of 
form and light and composition, disclosed in this produc- 
tion, acted on the spectator like a new, strange stimulant. 
It was a glimpse into new worlds, into a possible future, 
though a glimpse caught painfully for most, as one looks 
into the glare of a searchlight and then blinks at redoubled 
darkness. 

To sum up what seem at present to be Arthur Hopkins’ 
merits as a producer, as they are disclosed by the best and 
most characteristic of his productions, one is inclined to 
say that the most conspicuous merit is a power to take a 
drama of real value, and so to produce it that it stimulates 
all the senses, and reaches with its appeal all classes of 
theatregoers. In productions so different in kind as 
Richard III, and A Night Lodging of Gorki or Tolstoi’s 


Redemption, Hopkins reached the mass emotions and 
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at the same time achieved a new and disturbing beauty 
even in brute realism, as if the soul of the play were some- 
how translated into an impression that was not vocal, not 
visual, not a thing of words or settings or lights or colors 
or actors’ personalities, and yet was all of these things. 

A lesser merit, lesser because it could be the result mere- 
ly of intelligence, while his chief merit can only be due to 
imagination, is his choice of plays. In all his twenty-six 
productions, there has not been a play he has any call to be 
ashamed of, though obviously On Trial, The Gypsy Trail, 
Little Old New York,—and two or three more, were mere- 
ly pot boilers. It is fairly evident from this choice that 
Hopkins is an artist, that he respects the theatre, that his 
interest in it is as a place wherein to create effects. To be 
sure, this is but a negative merit. He is merely what every 
manager should be—but generally isn’t. 

To me, his most conspicuous fault is his apparent in- 
ability to achieve an acting ensemble commensurate with 
the imaginative conception he and Jones have so often 
worked out for the play as a whole. Noticeable in 
Richard III, it was a crying fault in Macbeth. But it has 
also been a fault in plays of lesser consequence, and less 
daring in design. The new art of the theatre, of which 
Hopkins is assuredly a disciple, and the most influential, if 
not the only genuine and sincere disciple among commercial 
managers, has so far failed conspicuously in devising new 
plays to fit more closely its new and peculiar needs. Falling 
back on Shakespeare, it is actually losing as much as it 
gains, for while it gains a play of imaginative power and 
majestic poetry, it also has to combat the tremendous dead 
weight of tradition, the inbred ideas of an audience about 
that play running in a totally different channel. But the 
disciples of the new stagecraft have also failed to develop 
actors who can and will key themselves to a new pitch, to 
develop acting which synthesizes completely with the new 
effects. I do not believe such development is impossible, at 
least to a degree that will match with as much suggestion as 
the public are likely to relish in stage art for some time to 
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come. I believe, for instance, that Miss Clare Eames 
could have been taught to play Lady Macbeth in the Hop. 
kins production with just the metallic glitter and dream. 
chill and haunted suggestion the scheme demanded. But 
Mr. Hopkins, hardly less than the non-commercial workers 
in the same field, does not apparently possess a sufficient 
knowledge of the art of acting or a sufficient skill as a 
director of actors, to weld his companies into relatively 
the same harmony and effectiveness a Belasco or Henry 
Miller achieves. He is weakest where the whole new art 
of the theatre is weakest, on the histrionic side. 

Mr. Hopkins, of course, in his attitude toward acting, is 
not one of those managers who observe the attraction of 
some player’s personality, and then exploit it for their 
mutual profit. His tremendous share in the artistic devel- 
opment of John Barrymore, and his contribution of Ben 
Ami to our stage, show him as high-minded toward the 
actor’s art, as toward the producer’s. What we mean is, 
that as a director he lacks the power to get from his com- 
pany an acting effect corresponding to the effect Belasco 
and Henry Miller get from their players, under the old 
time methods. To be sure, they are working with players 
already familiar with the requirements of the old methods 
of production. Hopkins would have to create in all his 
company a new consciousness, show them the way to a new 
technique. His task is immeasurably the harder, and, so 
far, the present writer cannot but feel, he has very im- 
perfectly accomplished it. 

To act Clare Kummer is no more difficult than to act 
Oscar Wilde, and not greatly different, either. But /if 
Hopkins is going forward away from the traditional bases 
which, for the most part, in the past, he has rested on, while 
stimulating his audiences with glimpses of a new beauty, 
and is going to follow his Macbeth into realms of the pure 
imagination, he will have to find actors exactly as effective, 
exactly as revolutionary. Of course, he can’t find them; 
they don’t exist. He will have to make them. Can he? 
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THE THEATRE WITHOUT A STAGE 


BY IRVING PICHEL 
]) en: the past winter the University of Cali- 


fornia conducted an experiment in repertory with 

a number of interesting results. After a long 
career as a booking theatre, leaving its director largely in 
the position of an impresario, last September and October 
Professor Hume entered his theatre into the field of in- 
dependent producers with the trilogy of Shakespeare’s 
Falstaff plays, Henry IV, Part I; Henry IV, Part II; and 
The Merry Wives of Windsor. These productions accom- 
plished two important things for the Greek Theatre. They 
assembled a group of actors and designers who proved 
through these productions their ability to play with fresh- 
ness and spontaneity and to meet the technical problems of 
the Greek Theatre with an original and ingenious initiative ; 
and, secondly, they created for the Greek Theatre, in the 
minds of its audience, a standard of production not only 
higher, but different from the standards of any other per- 
formances that had been made there by amateur or under- 
graduate groups. With the idea of conserving and carrying 
over the interest of the audience and holding together the 
group of players and designers, after the Shakespeare 
plays were done, a production was made in Wheeler Hall of 
The Importance of Being Earnest, late in October. 

Wheeler Auditorium is in no sense a theatre. It has a 
first-rate seating arrangement, but, for stage, nothing more 
than a rostrum with a curved frontage about the same size 
and shape as the apron of an old-fashioned stage. There 
is no proscenium arch, no back stage, no means of lighting 
in the conventional manner. 

Rudolph Schaeffer and Norman Edwards, who had done 
decoration and costumes for the Shakespeare plays, de- 
signed a purely decorative background. Two lighting units, 
each with two colors, were hung in front of the platform 
over the heads of the audience. The actors were to take 
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their place in the dark, as there was no curtain, and dark. 
ness indicated the end of the act. 

The experiment was wholly a success from the start. The 
audience accepted the convention adopted and took a frank 
interest and delight in its naivete. The first audience was 
somewhat discouraging in size, but the play was repeated 
to a slightly larger audience; enough larger to warrant the 
announcement of a third performance and the undertaking 
of a new bill, this time of one-act comedies, the performance 
to coincide with the day of a big football game. The light. 
ness of the bill and the victorious outcome of the game con- 
spired to pack the auditorium. One capacity audience was 
all that-was needed to encourage the directors to undertake 
a third production and to contemplate a regular season of 
repertory after the holidays. The third production, Pil- 
lars of Society, again drew a large audience and, moreover, 
tested fully for the first time the possibilities of the long, 
shallow, platform stage. It was something of a technical 
problem to move fifteen or more characters in so small a 
space, to group them dramatically and not betray the 
limitations of the stage. The production was accounted 
a success. The decorations designed by Messrs. Schaeffer 
and Edwards showed a new realization of the possibilities 
of the stage. 

The spring season was quickly subscribed and close to 
one thousand season tickets were sold. It is worthy of note 
that with a cast of volunteer players and a stage so simple, 
on which very little money could be expended, single ad- 
missions to these performances were sold for fifty cents and 
season tickets for the season of six productions for only 
two dollars and fifty cents. 

Six productions were made, a new production being in- 
troduced into the repertory at fortnightly intervals. Three 
of the plays were performed twice; the other three, three 
times each. The plays were Shaw's Fanny’s First Play, 
Francis’ Change, a bill of one-act plays consisting of Lord 
Dunsany’s Fame and the Poet and If Shakespeare Lived 
Today, together with Milne’s Wurzel-Flummery; Susan 
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Glaspell’s Bernice, Shaw’s Pygmalion, and O'Neill’s Be- 
yond the Horizon. 

’ Casts for these plays were recruited from the University 
and the community, without distinction. Some ninety-three 
players appeared in one hundred ninety-eight speaking 
parts. During the course of all these performances more 
than fifty people assisted in other capacities. In spite of the 
rapidity with which productions were made, it was possible 
to maintain a certain level of merit in that the plays were 
acted simply, sincerely and intelligently. The backgrounds 
by Mr. Schaeffer and Mr. Edwards grew in interest and 
significance from play to play. But the important outcome 
of the series was the definite appearance in the audience of 
an alertness and unity of response, a quick, intelligent and 
immediate grasping of the intention of the playwright as 
expressed through the conventions the producers were com- 
pelled to adopt. ‘Toward the end of the season it was a 
commonplace of these performances that a player could 
come to the edge of the stage, describe what he saw out of 
the window, and win the complete credence of the audience. 

A glance at the repertory listed above shows that 
comedies were alternated with serious plays. Some grum- 
bling there was to the effect that “there is trouble enough 
in life without seeing it on the stage.” But the majority 
of the audience has been with the directors in their purpose 
to present the best plays available regardless of the play- 
wright’s view of life. 

A series has already been announced for next autumn 
and in less than a week after the announcement the season 
subscriptions exceeded those for the present series. 

During the summer the players will be held together 
with productions in the Greek Theatre of Shakespeare’s 
Twelfth Night, Romeo and Juliet, Richard II, and Sem 
Benelli’s The Jest. 
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THE SECOND OF FIVE SKETCHES FROM A COUNTY POOR FARM 


- 


BY JOHN JOSEPH MARTIN 
Characters: 


CHARLIE BARRINGER. 
Pat McLAvuGHLIN. 
Uncie Joe [The Superintendent]. 


ScENE: It is sunrise on a morning in June. The first rays creep 
in at the window of Charlie Barringer’s and Pat McLaughlin's room, 
and fall on the faces of the two men as they lie asleep. Suddenly 
Charlie wakens, and sits up in bed, staring out of the window; then 
with equal suddenness jumps up, taking every precaution, however, 
not to wake Pat. Without even waiting to clothe himself, he goes 
over to the door, stands with his back to the jamb and his heels 
well in to the wall, and marks with his finger the height of his 
head. Then, still keeping his finger in position, he wheels about, 
and stares first at the floor, then at his finger, then at the floor 
again. He restrains with difficulty an exclamation of joy that rises 
within him, and looks at Pat to see that he has not wakened him. 
Pat stirs a bit, but becomes quiet again. It is the sunlight rather 
than Charlie’s almost noiseless activities, that is making Pat restless. 
Having assured himself that his roommate is still asleep, Charlie 
stealthily manoeuvres himself into his trousers and shoes and starts 
for the door. Halfway across the room he is halted by Pat's rest- 
lessness, and when he moves onward, in fact when his hand is on 
the doorknob, Pat wakes, sits up in bed, rubs his eyes, yawns, and 
looks first at Charlie cowering motionless at the door, then at the 
empty place in the bed beside him. 

Pat. And where do ye think ye’re goin’? 

CHARLIE. No w’er’s, Pat; go back ta sleep. 


CHARLIE BARRINGER is not really a one-act play. It is a part of a long 
play divided into incidents which should be both printed and played as 
a unit. 
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Pat. With the sun shinin’ in me face like noonday, and you 
paradin’ aroun’ like the clown in the circus? Divil a bit o’ sleep 
a man kin git under thim conditions. What are y’ up ta, anny- 
ways? 

CuHariie [Who has still not moved]. Ym jes goin’ out for a 
walk. 

Pat. Fer a walk, is it? At this time o’ the night? 

CuHaruiz. “I’s mornin’. 

Pat. Well, and if it is? Is that anny excuse fer yer not wear- 
in’ enough clothes ta kape the eyes o’ the public off yer sleepin’ 
garmints? Come back ta yer bed, man, and act like a sinsible lad. 

Cuariie. I—I can’t, Pat; I can’t come back today. 

Pat. Gad! What’s the matter with ye? Ye’re actin’ like 
a gurrul of sixteen elopin’. Ye are fer a fact. Come back and 
let me git me rest before the tiles of a strenious day. 

CuHaruiE. I’ve took my rest, Pat. My days o’rest is over. 
The Lord sent his message and I’ve gotta answer it. 

Pat. God save us, the Lord didn’t send ye no message this 
marnin’, did he? I didn’t know he wa sich a airly risin’ gint. 

CuHaruiz. Ye’re startin’ the day bad, a-blasphemin’ the name 
o’ the Lord. The time has come fer the servant o’ the Lord ta 
go an’ perform his mission as he was called ta do. 

Pat. By this very same Lord ye’re wranglin’ about, if ye don’t 
tell me what ye’re up ta, I'll git out o’ this bed and kape ye here 
till ye do. 

CuHaruieE. The time has come. Look. [He searches for the 
mark of his finger on the door-jamb and proudly points it out to 
Pat. | 

Pat. Well, what’s that? 

CuHarLie. My height. The time has come. 

Pat. By all the saints in heaven, the time fer what? 

CHARLIE. The time fer me ta go forth an’ preach the gospel. 

Pat. And who would ye be preachin’ the gospel to at this hour 
o’ the day? 

CHARLIE. The Queen of England. 

Pat. Arrah! I’m thinkin’ ye’d better be waitin’ till after break- 
fast. 

Cuariz. I can’t wait. The Lord tol’ me ta go, an’ I mus’ go. 

Pat. And how’ll ye be gittin’ ta England? 

CuHaruiz. The Lord will pervide a way. 

Pat. Tell me, Charlie, have ye got anny inflooence with him? 
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If ye have, I wish ye’d mintion yer ol’ friend, Patrick McLaughlin. 
This manny a year I’ve been after goin’ back ta Ireland ta see me 
Katie, but yer Lord aint pervided nary a way as I’ve seen. 

CHARLIE. You aint been called ta His service. I hev. The 
Lord appeared ta me on a cloud o’ fire in the heavens, an’ He reach- 
ed down an’ teched me on the forehead with His finger, an’ He 
says ta me, “Charlie Barringer,” He says, “go forth an’ preach the 
gospel to the Queen of England.” An’ I answers Him an’ says, 
“Yea, Lord; when shall I go?” An’ He says ta me, still keepin’ 
His finger on my fore-head, “When ya become as a little chile.” 
An’ He gits back on His cloud o’ fire an’ floats up inta heaven agin. 

Pat. Ye don’t say? 

CuHaruiz. You think I’m crazy. So do they all. But I aint. 
It’s the burnin’ o’ His finger on my fore-head that makes me talk 
beyont the unnerstannin’ o’ the onsaved. It’s the inspiration o’ 
the Lord’s tech. “Go forth,” He says, “becuz ve’re saved, an’ 
preach the gospel ta the Queen of England.” An’ I says, “Yea, 
Lord; when shall I go?” An’ He says, still keepin’ His finger on 
my fore-head, “When ya become as a little chile.” The time has 
come. 

Pat. How do ye know? 

CuHaruiz. Ever’ mornin’ while you was layin’ ther’ asleep, I’ve 
arose up an’ masured maself. Yesterday I reached up ta there; an’ 
the day before I reached up ta there; an’ ever’ day I got a inch 
shorter. “Today I reached ta here—three foot four. I have be- 
come as a little chile. 

Pat. Ye’re dreamin’, man; that’s no three foot four. 

Cuaruiez. Do you plant yerself agin the judgment o’ the Lord? 

Pat. Not a tall; not a tall, a tall. But look here—[ getting 
out of bed] whin I stand up agin the door-post I don’t come up to 
yer mark there even, and my height’s a good deal more than anny 
three foot four. 

CHaruiz. You aint one o’ God’s elect. 

Pat. Maybe I be n’t—Mother o’ Jesus! How high were ye 
yesterday ? 

CuHariz. I reached ta here. 

Pat. And the day before? 

CHARLIE. I reached ta here. 

Pat. And ivery day before ye was a ninch taller? 

Cuaruiz. A inch ever’ day. 

Pat. Thin a month ago ye couldn’t ‘a’ come through the door. 
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CHARLIE. You seen me come through the door. 

Pat. Ye'r damn right I did. 

CuHaruie. Nothin’s impossible ta the elect o’ the Lord. 

Pat. But sufferin’ martyrs! 

CuHaruie. I can’t wait no longer listenin’ ta the wrath o’ the 
onbeliever. I got ta go an’ preach the gospel. 

Pat [Deliberately detaining Charlie until he can get his clothes 
on]. Tell me, lad, why are ye goin’ ta preach ta the Queen of 
England? 

Cuaruiz. The Lord says ta me, “Ther’s evil in high places, 
Charlie. Go an’ cast it down. It aint the pore man that causes 
all the troubles o’ the world. It’s them as rules in iniquity.” That's 
what He says ta me. “There she sets,” He says, “on her throne, 
an’ her hands is idle. It’s writ in the Book that the devil finds work 
fer idle hands ta do. Go an’ preach my gospel to her ontil she sees 
the sins the devil’s puttin’ into her hands. There she sets day an’ 
night on her gold throne, doin’ nothin’. She’s tryin’ ta make herself 
like unta God. And her hands is idle.” 

Par. Well, whatta ye want the old lady ta do with her hands? 

Cuarie. Aint they work ta be done? Don’t the pore women 
find work ta do? A-cookin’ fer their husban’s an’ a-sewin’ fer their 
chil’ren ? 

Pat. But the Queen’s got servants ta do that for her. 

CuHaruiz. What if she has? Aint there alwuz knittin’ to be 
done’ fer the heathen? She don’ hef ta set with idle hands. She’s 
got a husband that aint got idle hands. He’s rulin’ the people wise 
an’well, while she sets there on her throne o’ gold, doin’ nothin’. 
What joy does he git out o’ married life? The Book says, ‘““Wives, 
be a comfort ta yer husbands.” Wher’s the comfort of a wife with 
idle hands? She’s a-doin’ o’ the devil’s work. 

Pat [By this time he has slipped into his trousers and shoes). 
Well, Charlie, me boy, here’s luck ta ye a-doin’ o’ the Lord’s. 
[He goes quickly out the door. There is the sound of the rey be- 
ing turned in the lock. Charlie stands an instant before he realizes 
what has happened. Then in desperation he rushes to the door and 
tries it. He shakes it vigorously, then draws away from it.] 

Cuariie. O Lord, ya didn’ let the Red Sea stan’ in the way 
o’ the Chil’ren o’ Izril when they was doin’ thy biddin’... Ya sep- 
arated it wave from wave, an’ they went through dry. No more 
will ya let the work o’ the ongodly hinder me, thy servant. If ya 
wanta, ya kin separate this shere door splin’er from splin’er an’ let 
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thy servant pass. Ya’ve called me ta a mission, are ya gona let the 
evil-doers stop me? God A’mighty, come down from yer heavenly 
home an’ open up this shere passage! [He kicks the door violently} 
Damn be the names o’ the wicked as puts obstickles in the Way 0’ 
the righteous! [Suddenly he stops and turns to the window. His 
manner changes.| 1 thank thee, O Lord, fer techin’ thy servant 
with thy burnin’ finger. His mind is full o’ inspiration. [He 
goes to the window, throws it open, and starts to climb out. When 
he is seated a-straddle of the sill, the door opens and Uncle Joe enters 
hastily, clad in bathrobe and slippers, and followed by Pat.] 

Uncie Jor. Charlie, where are you goin’? 

CuHaruie. The Lord has delivered me out o’ the hands o’ the 
wicked. 

Uncie Jor. Don’t you think you’d better come inside and tell 
us about it? 

CuaruizE. Don’t cha come near me er I'll jump out. My 
blood ’Il be on yer head. 

Pat. Best be careful, I’m thinkin’, er he will. I’ve never saw 
him took so bad. 

Uncie Jor. I’m not comin’ near you, Charlie. 

CHARLIE. Set down there wer ya can’t reach me, er I'll jump 
an’ my blood ’Il be on yer head. 

[Uncle Joe sits.] 

Uncie Jor. Now, come in and tell me where you’re goin’. 

Cuarute. I kin tell ya from here. The Lord’s call has come. 
I’ve become as a little chile an’ I’ve got ta go. 

Uncie Jor. Where? 

CuHaruie. Ta preach His gospel ta the Queen of England. 

Uncie Jor. That’s funny; the Lord didn’t say anything to me 
about it. 

Cuaruie. He on’y speaks ta His elect. What bizness ’d He 
hev a’talkin’ ta you, a evil-doer? 

Uncie Jor. He often talks to me. 

CuHariie. Are you chosen ta preach the gospel, too? [He with- 
draws from the window. | 

Uncte Jor [To Pat]. Shut the window. Quick. And stand 
in front of it. 

CuHaruiz. Are ya? 

Uncie Jor. No, Charlie; the Lord gave me another mission. 

CuHar.iz...What is it? 

Uncie Joe. To take care of you. 
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CuHarue. Did He call me by name? 

Uncie Jor. Yes. 

Cuaruiz. Did He appear on a cloud o’ fire? 

Uncie Jor. Yes. 

Cuaruiz. What ’d He say ta ya? 

Uncie Joe. He said, “I give Charlie Barringer into your hands. 
Watch over him.” 

Cuaruz. Ya’re lyin’ ta me. 

Uncie Jor. What do you mean? 

Cuariiz. When the Lord speaks ta His chosen He calls ’em 
by name. 

Uncie Jor. Oh, he called me by name. 

CHARLIE. Why didn’ ya say so? 

Uncie Jor. Oh, I—wasn’t repeatin’ it all word. for word. 

CuHaruir. Well, repeat it. 

Uncre Jor. “Uncle Joe,” He said, “I give Charlie Barringer 
into your hands. Watch over him. He is one of my elect and you 
must keep him out of the hands of the evil-doers.” 

Cuaruie. Till when? 

Uncie Jor. What? 

CuHaruie. Till when? Didn’ He say when ya was ta let me go? 
When I became as a little chile? 

Uncie Jor. Oh, yes, certainly; I forgot that. 

CuHariiz. Ya’re lyin’ ta me! Ya’re makin’ it all up out o’ yer 
head! [He turns to the window.] Don’ think I can’t git out 
becuz ya’ve shut the winda down. I’m the servant o’ God! An’ 
I kin devise ways out o’ my head becuz the Lord has teched my fore- 
head with His burnin’ finger! 

Uncie Jor. Wait a minute, Charlie; I haven't told you every- 
thing yet. The Lord said to me, “The time’s comin’ when Charlie 
ll become as a little child. Then he’ll go away to preach the 
gospel.” “When will that be, Lord?” I asked Him. And He 
said, “I’ll let you know ahead of time.” 

Cuaruiz. Did he put His finger on your fore-head? 

Uncie Jor. Yes. 

CuHarite. An’ He aint told ja yet that it was time? 

Uncte Jor. No. 

Cuaruiz. That’s funny. Are ya sure He put His burnin’ 
finger on yer fore-head? 


Uncie Jor. Absolutely sure. He said, “This is the baptism of 
fire.” 
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CuHarue. He did! 

Uncre Joe. Yes. 

CuHaruiz. That’s funny, too. He never said that ta me. 

Uncte Jor. Didn’t He? 

CuHaruiz. No. I guess you are o’ His elect. 

Unc ie Jor. I certainly am. 

CuHaruizt. Uncle Joe, ya'll tell me when He says it’s time fer 
me ta go, won’t cha? 

Unc ie Jor. Yes. 

CHARLIE. Funny how I could ‘a’ made that mistake. 

Uncie Joe [To Pat]. He'll be all right now. 

Pat. Who wouldn’: after thim lies ye’ve been tellin’ him? Bap- 
tism o’ fire, is it? 

[Uncle Joe puts his finger to his lips and goes out. Pat 
seats himself on the edge of the bed and takes off his 
shoes and his trousers. | 

Cuaruiz. ‘R’ ya goin’ back ta bed? 

Pat. Yes; and ye couldn’t do better than follow me example. 

[He gets into bed and turns over to go to sleep. Charlie 
sits on the other edge of the bed deliberating, and al- 
ternately unlacing his shoes and scratching his head. 
He glances interestedly at the door-jamb and seems com- 
pletely puzzled. Finally, with a look at Pat to see that 
he is not watching, he goes to the door and stands with 
his back to the jamb, marking his height with his finger 
as before. He turns and looks at it, seems incredulous, 
scratches his head, measures himself again, and at last 
walks to the bed.| 

CHaruir. Pat, are y’ asleep? 

Pat. No. What is it? 

CuHaruiz. I know why I didn’t go today. I aint as a little 
chile. I’ve growed three inches. ‘Three foot seven. 

Pat. Ye don’t say! 

CuHaruie. Yeah; since this mornin’. Whad da ya reckon could 
‘a’ caused that? 

Pat. Can’t imagine. 

CHarug [suddenly]. I know! Lookee here. [Going to the 
window]. Sleepin’ in the sun makes ever’thin’ grow. [He pulls 
down the shade]. I must remember ta keep that there curtain 
pulled down. [He gets into bed, pulls the cover over him, and turns 


over to go to sleep.] CURTAIN 
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BacK TO METHUSELAH. By Bernard Shaw. At sixty-five Ber- 
nard Shaw has written a drama comparable in certain curious re- 
spects with Goethe’s Faust and Wagner’s Parsifal. It is the most 
complete expression of the author’s philosophy of life. It takes a 
Gargantuan form—five component plays each an hour to an hour 
and a half in length. It is the strange and luxuriant flowering of a 
dramatist’s most mature years. Back to Methuselah is one long 
summing up of those ideas of the Life Force which have played a 
considerable part in Shaw’s dramas from You Never Can Teil 
through Man and Superman to The Showing Up of Blanco Posnet. 
The play ranges from Adam and Eve to 31,920 A. D. in pursuit 
of the thesis that nature has been endlessly experimenting in the evo- 
lution of a higher and more perfect form of life. It develops the 
theory that man can reach such form only through the prolongation 
of his life to at least three hundred years. The first part of the 
play, Jn the Beginning, shows the discovery of the idea of reproduc- 
tion, and then the progressive shortening of life through the ministra- 
tions of the sons of Cain. The next portion, The Gospel of the 
Brothers Barnabas, pictures two men of to-day arguing with sim- 
ulacra of Asquith and Lloyd George that through Creative Evolu- 
tion, the willing of a variation in type, men and women will begin 
living three hundred years. ‘The next part is properly called The 
Thing Happens; it passes in the year 2170 and with amusing and 
imaginative power shows the effect of the discovery that various 
men and women have secretly been living past the “statutory ex- 
pectation of life,’ which is seventy-eight years. The Tragedy of 
an Elderly Gentleman carries us to the Ireland of 3000 A. D., when 
the British Isles have become “‘a sacred grove to which statesmen 
from all over the earth come to consult English sages who speak 
with the experience of two and a half centuries of life.” In the 
last part, As Far as Thought Can Reach, we are in the year 31,920 
and an Arcady where birth is accomplished through the egg, chil- 
dren are born adolescent and achieve the maturity of fifty years in 
four summers. Yet perfection is still unattained, for the body dooms 
these wise men and women to an inevitable death by accident. The 
play ends in a speech that may be put beside such of Shaw’s rare 
flights of poetry and mysticism as Caesar’s address to the Sphynx and 
the Lady Mayoress’s vision in Getting Married. Back to Methu- 
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selah is a play of extraordinary conception, the keenest religious con- 
viction and an expression that is alternately humorous, bizarre and 
exalted. (New York: Brentano’s.) 


Kino Lear’s WIFE AND OTHER PLays. By Gordon Bottomley. 
To Stuart Walker is due the credit of introducing Gordon Bottom- 
ley to American audiences—through his performance several years 
ago of The Crier by Night. Even before the publication of Mr, 
Bottomley’s plays in this country, there was a growing recognition 
that his was one of the forces to be reckoned with in that rare union 
of the arts, which is poetic drama. The present volume includes— 
besides the title play—The Crier by Night, The Riding to Lithend. 
Midsummer Eve, Laodice and Danaé. There is not one among 
the plays that has not vision, dramatic quality, characterization and 
poetry above the average. So it is rather by way of measurement 
one with another, that one says they are of very uneven merit. They 
are not modern plays, all of them remake times of legend or of long 
ago that had a broader sweep than ours; men and women of more 
heroic stature than ourselves. Yet they never fail to create that 
sense of truth in both character and situation which is the test of 
their success as imaginative writing. Easily, the most powerful and 
important of the plays is King Lear’s Wife, a strange, compelling 
tragedy of character with superlative flashes of poetry and dramatic 
values kept continuously high. In spite of its difficulties, this play 
would well repay the efforts of presentation, as would also The 
Crier by Night, and Laodice and Danaé. In all the plays, there are 
evident two remarkable qualities of Mr. Bottomley’s work. One 
is a deep understanding and portrayal of the women characters, 
their minds, hearts and motives; the other is a subjective quality in 
the writing itself that makes it seem always to come from the deeper 
consciousness. (Boston: Small, Maynard and Co.) 


He, THE ONE WuHo Gets Stappep. By Leonid Andreyev.Of 
all the Russian playwrights, Andreyev is the most attractive to many 
foreigners because of the definite individual quality and the novel 
dramatic form of most of his plays. His last drama, which was 
acted this year by the Jewish Art Theatre in New York, is now 
available in an adequate if not very idiomatic translation by Gregory 
Zilboorg. It is a brilliant and tragic satire. Its central figure is 
a man of learning and culture, an educator, who gives up the shams 
and sorrows of his life to become a clown in a circus. His game 
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is to present himself to the public as a great man, an academician, 
and to be slapped and abused by the chief clown of the troupe. “The 
public,” in Mr. Zilboorg’s words, “laughs, being unaware that this 
laughter is a mockery at itself, at its culture, at its thought, at its 
achievement.” Against the background of sharply drawn circus 
figures, humorous, heroic and pathetic, the hero passes on to his 
death—suicide, after poisoning a young equestrienne to save her 
from a horrible marriage. As in his other work, Andreyev carries 
the play forward on two planes—in this case, the realism of the circus 
life and the philosophic and satiric overtones of his implicit comment. 


(New York: The Dial Pub. Co.) 


Prays FoR Merry Anprews. By Alfred Kreymborg. The 
texture of these plays is gossamer. ‘They are fantastic, whimsical, 
having been written by the maddest and most elusive of playwrights 
—and poets. Mr. Kreymborg works always in miniature; but with- 
in that range he is a technician of remarkable skill and originality. 
Whether the theatric effectiveness of his plays translates itself suc- 
cessfully to the printed page is less certain. ‘The curious staccato, 
the rhythm of broken and repeated phrases, the sense of restricted 
yet strangely expressive movement, resolve in production into what 
might almost be termed musical form. But this rhythm is of a qual- 
ity which at times makes reading difficult. Perhaps they should 
be read aloud. When Mr. Kreymborg himself reads them, they 
live almost as they would live in the theatre—a theatre where the 
director would wield a baton (or a wand), his score the play, his 
orchestra the players. ‘The characters are toys, or the subdivisions 
of a personality, or brightly colored people formalized into rhythm- 
guided marionettes. He makes a pattern of incident and character 
—touching experience with a kind of irresponsible abandon, with 
flecks of wit and pointed irony, dexterous and seldom making claim 
to a significance deeper than his vessel holds. And always, domina-— 
ting alike material, characters and technique, is his superb feeling for 
rhythm, particularly for verbal rhythm, based upon an imagination 
essentially auditory. “The new technique of the theatre is the richer 
for these fantasies, written under such titles as Vote the New Moon, 
Monday, A Lame Minuet, and At the Sign of the Thumb and Nose. 
Only one,The Silent Waiter, seems to have failed in its purpose— 
and that, in just missing fire, suggests a new path towards a deeper, 
and for that reason perhaps a more significant irony. Meanwhile 
these are five plays for Merry Andrews—written by one of them- 
selves. (New York: The Sunwise Turn.) 
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AGAMEMNON. By Aeschylus. ‘Translated by Gilbert Murray. 
That he has undertaken to render into English verse this “most ob- 
scure of all plays,” is in itself a mark of Gilbert Murray’s appre- 
ciation of the work. ‘This eternally wonderful story of pride and 
punishment, of “the ancient blinded vengeance and the wrong that 
amendeth wrong,” has by its grandeur as well as by its very difficul- 
ties of vocabulary, syntax and style, fascinated translators for cen- 
turies. Among those who know Aeschylus in the Greek, Mr. Mur- 
ray will no doubt find the same violent division of opinion as to 
whether or not the translation is Aeschylus, that he has found for 
his translations of Euripides. But after all, translations, especially 
of the source works of the world, are not intended for those who 
can travel to the source. And with the Agamemnon as with the 
Trojan Women, the Medea and their fellows, Mr. Murray has, in 
his translations, given a fine play a beautiful rendering and has given 
his readers a sense of the quality of Greek tragedy, at what was 
perhaps its highest point, imbued with both the religious and the 
dramatic elements. In comparison with Robert Browning’s and 
Plumptre’s translations of the same play, Mr. Murray’s has the ad- 
vantage of a finer simplicity, more color, and a heightened move- 
ment. (New York and London: Oxford University Press.) 


One-Act PLays sy Mopern AutuHors. Edited by Helen Louise 
Cohen. For High Schools and Libraries, there has been no better 
collection of one-act plays among the many that have appeared in 
the last two years, than the one made by Helen Louise Cohen, in- 
cluding, besides such standard plays as Synge’s Riders to the Sea, 
Lord Dunsany’s 4 Night at an Inn, Maurice Maeterlinck’s The 
Intruder, John Galsworthy’s The Little Man, and Lady Gregory’s 
Spreading the News, newer ones of the quality of Oliphant Down's 
The Maker of Dreams, A. A. Milne’s Wurzel-Flummery, Harold 
Brighouse’s Maid of France, Stark Young’s The Twilight Saint, 
Josephine Preston Peabody’s Fortune and Men’s Eyes, and others. 
Almost all of the plays would act well. Practically all of them 
read well and are worth a permanent place in a dramatic library. 
A very good introduction by the editor precedes the text and in- 
cludes more than the usual information in regard to the organization 
of little theatre groups and the new tendencies in design, lighting, 
play writing, play construction and so forth. ‘The illustrations are 
well chosen, and show some of the best of modern stage designs. 


(New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co.) 
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Mary Stuart. By John Drinkwater. One awaits the advent 
of a new play by the author of Abraham Lincoln at least with respect 
and probably with an anticipation of a piece of work done thought- 
fully and with beauty of conception and phrase. One is not disap- 
pointed with Mary Stuart, except that it is too short, for it is but 
one act. ‘The incident that makes the play is the murder of Riccio, 
a crucial incident, for it brings together Mary’s so different lovers, 
Riccio, Darnley, and Bothwell. ‘These three seem here much as 
history presents them; but as for Mary, who can say? Who knows 
her? Here she is the type of the “grande amoureuse,” ever baffled 
in her loves, ever disappointed, and ever seeking a new source of 
satisfaction, a many-sided person whom no one man can satisfy. 
This Mary, too, is a woman whose essential greatness is cabined, 
cribbed, confined, never to find adequate expression. She is an in- 
teresting and impressive conception, but she is too cold; she says 
that she loves, but she shows no love. She is subtle, suggestive, in- 
triguing, but not seductive. ‘The play is remarkable in its restraint 
and its delicate lights and shades. ‘The enveloping action, which is 
modern and fatiguing, is only an unfortunate excrescence. (Boston 


and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co.) 


LirtLe THEATRE C1assics, VoLUME III. Adapted and edited 
by Samuel A. Eliot, Jr. The four plays in this volume are Bushido 
by the Japanese dramatist Izumo—not the version presented by the 
Washington Square Players but a translation from the French of 
Doctor Florenz; Peele’s Old Wife’s Tale; Pericles; and The Duch- 
ess of Pavy, adapted from Ford’s Love’s Sacrifice. The first play is 
incomparably the best, but it is doubtful whether Mr. Eliot’s version 
is preferable to that by M. C. Marcus, published in 1916 as The 
Pine Tree. ‘Though the theatre material in this third volume is 
perhaps not equal to that in the first and second volumes of the 
series, the work has been done with the same intelligence and care. 
The suggestions as to all the phases of production are full and il- 
luminating. All three volumes should be in the library of every 
Little Theatre. In our eager search for new plays we forget that 
the past holds a wealth of material, some of which is made available 
in these volumes edited by a man who not only knows the best of 
the world’s dramatic literature but who is also an experienced pro- 
ducer. (Boston: Little, Brown and Co.) 
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THEATRE BOOKSHELF 


Turee One-Act Prays. By Harold Chapin. Among recent 
writers of short plays few equal Harold Chapin in subtlety and deli- 
cacy of characterization and a blending of humor and humanity, 
The three plays in the present volume have been going the rounds 
of Little Theatres and have served to give distinction to many an 
otherwise mediocre bill. It’s the Poor that ’Elps the Poor is perhaps 
the author’s best play. Though replete with genre humor, it has 
a dramatic force and a bitter tang about it that one has not associated 
with Chapin’s work. The Autocrat of the Coffee Stall (first print- 
ed in Theatre Arts Magazine) is remarkable for its characterization 
of the old army officer, down and out, who keeps some relic of his 
former fire and even something of his dignity. Innocent and An- 
nabel, a farcical trifle, with an old situation, is delightfully original 
in characterization. ‘The effect of these plays upon the stage must 
depend largely upon the acting. To present them adequately is a 
distinct achievement. (New York: Samuel French.) 


THE ProvincEeTowN Ptays. Edited by George Cram Cook 
and Frank Shay. If the contents of this volume are disappointing 
it is only because when one thinks of the Provincetown Play- 
house he thinks of Susan Glaspell and Eugene O’Neill, and by so 
doing sets a standard too high for the average plays of even that re- 
markable playhouse. The present volume could not well be made 
up entirely of plays by Miss Glaspell and Mr. O'Neill. Even if 
we exclude its two most brilliant names, the record of the Province- 
town Playhouse in the production of original plays is unique among 
Little Theatres in America. It has actually in the seven years of its 
existence done what it set out to do. The present volume includes 
Suppressed Desires, by Susan Glaspell; Aria da Capo, by Edna St. 
Vincent Millay; Cocaine, by Pendleton King; Night, by James Op- 
penheim; The Angel Intrudes, by Floyd Dell; Bound East for Car- 
diff; by Eugene O’Neill; The Widow’s Veil, by Alice Rostetter; 
Enemies, by Neith Boyce and Hutchins Hapgood; The String of the 
Samisen, by Rita Wellman; and Not Smart, by Wilbur Daniel 
Steele. The three last are here printed for the first time, but at 
least two of them are well known to Little Theatres. (Cincinnati: 
Stewart Kidd Co.) 
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Setting for the Meditation” scene f 
Thais designed by the Russian Arts & 

Crafts Studios for the South American 
) 1 ( 


ROFESSOR ROERICH, the distinguished Rus- 
sian painter and sceni¢ designer, showed his high 
regard for the artistic quality and historical ac- 

curacy of the work of the Russian Arts & Crafts Studios 
when he entrusted to them the realization of his costume 
designs for “Snegurochka,” the opera by Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, which he is mounting for the Chicago Opera 
Company. 


The Russian Arts & Crafts Studios offer both the pro- 
fessional and amateur theatre a complete ‘production ser- 
vice. Under the direction of Irving and Nathaniel East- 
man, artists trained in the Continental theatres, the 
Studios undertake the complete artistic supervision of 
every variety of dramatic entertainment—play, opera, 
vaudeville act, musical comedy or motion picture. The 
Studios supply designs for scenery and costumes and man- 
ufacture them in their own workshops. ‘They design and 
construct all properties and arrange all lighting effects. 

The work of the Russian Arts & Crafts Studios is along 
thoroughly modern lines, relying on simplicity and sug- 
gestion to achieve beauty and effectiveness at a minimum 


ot cost. 
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While the Studios will supply any single item called for 
in a theatrical production—with the exception of the play 
and the actor—they emphasize the necessity of putting 
the whole mise-en-scene in the hands of a single artist. 
Only in this way can a constructive harmony be achieved, 
the dramatic atmosphere of the play be brought out, and 
clashes between scenery and properties, costumes and light- 
ing be avoided. 


The Studios do extensive costume and art work for 
many distinguished patrons. Among these are: 


- | 
} Lydia Lepkowska Desiré Lubowska 
Mlle. Spinelli Ivan Bankoff 
Daisy Kennedy Princess Vah-Letka 
Alice Brady Alexander Oumansky 
Theo. and Alexis Kosloff Olga Valeri 
Sacha Piatov Maria Ascarra 
Among the theatres, organizations and productions 
through which their work has appeared in America are 
the following: 
Chicago Opera Co. Lexington Opera Co. 
The Hippodrome Ziegfeld’s “Sally” 
South American Opera Co. 
Rialto Theatre Alice Brady’s “The Dancer’s Peril” 
' Community Motion Picture Co. Winter Garden 
Boston Community Theatre Capitol Theatre 
John Cort Productions H. & K. Enterprises 
] 
; 


IRVING EASTMAN NATHANIEL EASTMAN 





RUSSIAN ARTS & CRAFTS STUDIOS 


AMERICAN BRANCH 
FORTY-SEVEN WEST FORTY-NINTH STREET 


MOSCOW, RUSSIA . NEW YORK CIT) 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, etc., required by the Act 
Congress of August 24, 1912, of Theatre Arts Magazine, published quarterly 
New York, N. Y., for April 1, 1921. 


Statrt or New York ) 
County or New Yorx jf” ; ; 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county aforesaid 
sonally appeared Edith J. R. Isaacs, who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and. sayy 
that she is one of the editors of the Theatre Arts Magazine, and that the following 18, to the best of 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the g 
tion, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse : 
form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing _editor, and business 
are: publisher, Theatre Arts, Inc., 7 East 42nd Street, New York City, N. Y.; editors, Sheldon Cheney 
Edith J. R. Isaacs, Kenneth Macgowan, Marion Tucker; managing editor, none; business managers, none, : 


2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, give 
iis name and the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of stock): ‘Theatre Arts, Inc., 7 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y.; Sheldon Cheney, 7 Bast 
42nd St., New York, N. Y.; Edith J. R. Isaacs, 7 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y.; Kenneth Macgowan, 
7 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y.; Marion Tucker, 7 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


4 That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the book 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation fe 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements em 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this afhant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds 
other securities than as so stated by him. 


5 That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six months preceding the date shown above jee 
(This information is required from daily publications only.) . 

Epitn J. R. Isaacg.. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 18th day of March, 1921. 
Henry L. Ketcuam, Notary Public, Rockland Co., New York. 
(My Commission expires March 30, 1922) 











THE DIAL 


—a magazine which brings the The last play by Leonid Andreyev, trans 


work of the artists who count lated from the Russion by Gregors 
Zilboorg, has been published in boo 

to the people who care— form by The Dial. This ironic tragedy 
v— —— ) oe was first printed in the March Dial and 
Announces the Serial Publication this reprint is the result of the greet 


HE, THE ONE WHO GETS SLAPPED 


f demand for it. 
. Single copies 75 cents 


OUT OF NOWHERE finite Yan ty 
INTO NOTHING : : : 


a short novel by The first installment will appear in the 
Ww July Dial. It is compressed, vivid, clear, 
SHERWOOD ANDERSON the story of a girl's love, full of dignity 
and passion; as far removed from senti- 
mentality as it is from = cold analysis, 
Please send The Dial ($5.00) and Readers of Winesburg, Ohio and of Poor 
the following book to White will look with interest for this 
, novel which has the strength of Mr. Am 
Name . derson’s best work and which marks 4 
Sddvece new development for its author in theme 

Ade : 
and method. (Complete July to Septem 

Book ber inclusive. ) ; 
THE DIAI FREE with a year's subscription to TREE 

y ‘ , one of th following books 

, ; ~ MOON CALF. by Floyd Dell; MAIN 
usa W. ssth St, New York City STREET, by’ Sinclair Lewis; MISS LUE 
TA-7-21 BRETT, by Zona Gale, POOR WHITE, 
Sherwood Anderson; THE AGE OF “ 

NOCENCE, by Edith Wharton. 
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